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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


HE IMMEDIATE FUTURE is the wind-up of 
Congress. Many important bills will be left on 
the unfinished calendar. 

And when Congress reconvenes next January, 
the same status will be maintained. Thus a conference 
report will remain a conference report. A bill that has 
passed the House and reported from a Senate commit- 
tee will be exactly in that position when Congress re- 


sumes its session next Winter. 


@ So adjournment does not mean the end of vicious 

legislation or destructive bills. It merely means a 
respite for the country and an opportunity for public 
opinion to focus sharply on the provisions of pending 
measures. 


Members who go back home—many of them will get 
long vacations first—will find their constituents 
anxious to find out the whys and wherefores of bills un- 
acted upon. So it is conceivable that when Congress 
returns from the recess,’ some bills may be recommitted 
to committees for further study and revision. 
_ = = 
Broadly speaking, the President 
has had his way at the present ses- 
sion. He got $4,800,000,000 early 
in the session and held its disburse- 
He still wields 


EXECUTIVE NOW 
HAS CONTROL OF 
‘PORK BARREL’ 

ment as a club. 
that power. 


@ In the old days of “pork barrels” and “log rolling,” 
~ the average member had to stand in with party 
leaders or join with other groups to get his pet public 
works projects adopted. Whenever the “pork” became 
teo obviously an extravagance, the party leadership 
But today under the guise of reem- 
“pork” 


frowned on it. 
ployment and relief, the executive dispenses the 
in hundreds of millions of dollars of projects. 


@ There is no plan of a scientific character for all this 
of which we 
The plan, 


public works—no “planned economy” 


heard so much at the outset of the New Deal. 


[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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The New Tax Dilemma 


House and Senate Clash on Best Way to Handle Inheritances and 
Estates—Will Government Ownership of Properties Result? 


new and 


ONGRESS is voting 
C narrower limits to the 
tance of vast personal fortunes. 
Mr. Roosevelt recommended new 
style inheritance to supple- 
ment present State and Federal es- 
tate taxes, as a means of putting a 
gradual end to concentrated personal 
wealth. 
The House of Representatives ap- 
members 
a tax on 


inheri- 


taxes, 


proved his proposal. Its 
voted overwhelmingly for 
inheritances ranging from 4 per cent 
to 75 per cent. 

Applied to a fortune such as that 
of Henry Ford, the combination in- 
heritance and estate plan would show 
the following: 

Government’s share- 

Edsel Ford’s share—101% per cent. 


~8915 per cent. 


That division of the factories, 
mines, inventories, bank accounts 
and other properties making up 


Henry Ford’s share of the Ford Motor 
Company—pictured above—led the 
Senate to balk at the House program. 

It voted, instead, to increase the 
present tax on estates from the exist- 
ing maximym of 60 per cent to a new 
maximum of 70 per cent. 

TAX PRINCIPLE AT STAKE 

At stake was a tax principle. Mr. 
Roosevelt wanted Congress to retain 
the present tax on the estate of per- 
sons who die possessed of more than 
$50,000 in property. But, in addition, 
he wanted them to apply new taxes 
to the individual inheritances that 
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flow from that estate to the persons 
supposed to share in the fortune. 

A conference between the House 
and the Senate is trying to decide 
which method—the higher estate 
tax or the new inheritance tax—shall 
be used to check wealth concentra- 
tion. 


WEALTH IN PROPERTY 


oth methods run up against many 
practical difficulties when applied. 

The reason is that wealth today is 
in the form of producing factories 
and mines and railroads and farms; 
not in the form of cash. 

The pictogram . above shows a 
Ford factory divided up. Nine-tenths 
is the Government’s share; one-tenth 
Edsel Ford’s share. But, in practice, 
a tax collector from Washington is 
unable to go to Detroit and say: 

“We'll take 90 per cent of this fac- 
tory for the Treasury, you get 10 per 
cent. We'll take nine out of every 
ten cars that come out of the produc- 
tion line, you get the tenth.” 

Rather he has to get cash. Not 
even Government bonds are taken in 
payment of Federal taxes. 

But the wealth of most of the 
country’s leading industrial families 
is more nearly 90 per cent in the form 
of factories and mines and railroads 
and 10 per cent in the 

than the other way 


and property, 
form of 
around. 

That poses the question: 


cash, 


What to 
do? 
Treasury officials suggest that es- 
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tates or inheritors of vast estates 
be given as much as 10 years to pay 
and, too, that there always is a 
chance to sell bonds or preferred stock 
to raise money. 

Yes, say the possessors of fortunes, 
but interest charges on deferred tax 
payments would eat up much of the 
estate’s income, and forced sale of 
securities readily could mean a sacri- 
fice of values for ready cash, and loss 
of control of the properties involved. 


The alternative? 
GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP? 


For Government to take over the 
factories, the mines, the railroads and 








other properties, just as today local 
governments take over city real es- 
tate when taxes are defaulted, 

Then what would happen? Would 
Uncle Sam become a large scale ijn- 
dustrialist, making automobiles, mih- 
ing coal, running oil companies, op- 
erating department stores and keep- 
ing the wheels turning in other in- 
dustries that he would inherit for 
taxes? ‘ 

Those are questions yet to be 
faced when the proposed law begins 
to operate. ' 

These are questions that the Treas- 
ury prefers not to answer in advance 
of the event. Its experts, examined by 
Senators, took the position that most 
fortunes today are in stocks and 
bonds that could be marketed to pro- 
vide tax funds. The problem of for- 
tunes tied up in family enterprises 
perplexes the Government. 
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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


by The United States Corporation 
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ONGRESS keeps its word. It may be the heat— 
or the humidity—but the legislative mill grinds 
at record speed and promises “home boys, home” 


before September morn. 


Social Security—the President lays the “corners 
stone” of an edifice which he hopes will turn a new 


page in America’s history. 
The Utility question still burns—Spokesman for the 
Power Executives replies to Senator Black, exe 
pounding the right of investors to protect their inter 
ests. 
q How Old Age pensions work—who will get them 
and how they will be financed. 


¢ Who gets credit for recovery? The upturn has 
come in many industries and many contest for the 
laurel for this achievement. 


¢ Down on the farm, The New Deal's Agricultural 
program marches on and chips fall where they may, 
What does it mean to producer (the farmer) the con- 


sumer (you and me) and to business? 


Taxes: as the President’s tax bill leaps over politi- 

cal and economic obstacles business man and agri- 
culturalist, worker and employe, white collar man and 
householder examine the new tax plan for its merits 
and demerits. 


The Press speaks up, approvingly this time, of the 

Security Bill but disapprovingly of the inheritance 
levy. It likewise debates ex-President Hoover's chal- 
lenge to New Deal policies and philosophies. 


@ Who’s Who in Government? And, 
~ who is Senator Barkley, wheelhorse of the Admin- 
istration? And Charles March, Minnesota lawyer, who 
continues his job on the growingly important Federal 


specifically, 


Trade Commission. 


q These and many other revealing articles will be 


found on the following pages as the news marches 
on. 


The United States News 
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Social Security Bill Becomes Law 

The good ship “Social Security” noses its way 
into the legislative port as the President affixes 
his signature to the bill providing for pensions 


to the aged needy, a Federal-State system of 
unemployment insurance and aid for dependent 
children. 

Signing this bill, whose passage “makes his- 
toric for all time the present session of Con- 
gress,” the President characterizes thus the two 
major hopes which he sees offered by the meas- 
ure: 

1.—A measure of protection against two chief 
hazards of our industrial civilization — unem- 
ployment and poverty-ridden old age. 

2.—A partial leveling of the ups and downs of 
the industrial cycle—applying a brake on booms, 
through impounding of a portion of earnings in 
good times, and cushioning the shock of de- 
pressions, as these impounded reserves are 
drawn on for unemployment and destitution re- 
lief. 


* x * 


Tax Bill Reaches Conference 

Tossing aside all opposition, the new tax-the- 
wealthy bill speeds through the Senate, passing 
by 57 to 22, and goes into conference to be re- 
conciled with the House version approved the 
previous week. 

Rejected by 3-to-1 majorities are amendments 
for broadening the tax base and doubling the 
revenue. Accepted is one. amendment banning 
tax-exempt Federal securities in the future and 
another which would permit trading in silver 
securities. 

Estimated revenue to be raised by each bill is 
about 250 million dollars annually, but methods 
differ. 

House bill wouid tax inheritances received; 
Senate bill would omit this feature, increase tax 
on estates willed. 

Both bills assess higher rates on large cor- 
poration incomes, but the Senate bill strikes 
deeper at “bigness.” 





~-Wide World 


NEW MONEY FOR OLD 
Alvin W. Hall, director of the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, holds a picture of the 
great seal of the United States ‘obverse face 
above, and reverse side below) which is to be 
placed on the back of new bills to be issued 
by the Government. 











Mr. Hopson Is “Captured” 


Month-long search for the prize witness on 
utility lobbying against the Holding Company 
Bill ends with the appearance of Howard C. Hop- 
son, leading official of the Associated Gas & 
Electric Company, before both House and. Senate 
Committees of inquiry. 

House Committee efforts to prevent service of a 
Senate subpoena on the witness precipitates a 
House-Senate controversy, finally compromised 
with agreement that the witness will testify be- 
fore the Senate body when not being questioned 
by the House group. 

Some facts brought out in the Senate inquiry: 

Mr. Hopson planned the company’s telegram 
barrage on members of Congress in opposition tg 
the utility bill; threatened withdrawal of com- 
pany advertisements from newspapers whose 
editorials were critical of holding company 
practices; and suggested, as part of the cam- 
paign, the use of the statement that. the Ad- 
ministration conducted a five-billion-dollar lobby 
in favor of the bill. Reference was to work-re- 
lief funds. 

*x 


Coal Bill Wins in Committee 

Shall Congress make of soft coal a_ public 
utility, stabilizing its production by control of 
prices and wages with allocation of: quotas to 
producers? 

“Yes,” say 12 members of a House committee, 
voting to report favorably the Guffey Coa] Bill. 
They assert that the industry’s condition im- 
peratively demands Federal control, the States 
being powerless to deal adequately with the 
problem. 

“No,” say 11 members of the committee, hold- 
ing that, need or no need, the Federal Govern- 
ment has no more authority to rule mining than 
to rule manufacturing. 

The majority of one tips the scale in favor of 
reporting the bill, which now is being considered 
-by the House and is on the calendar of the Sen- 
ate. 
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A “Victory” for Centralized Banking 
Central. banking powers exercised by a Presi- 
dentially appointed board are assured to the 


nation as a conference committee agrees to a 
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What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 
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Current Happenings and What They Mean uc. = 











compromise of Senate and House versions of 
the Banking bill. 

The new measure places in the hands of the 
board the three chief mechanisms for expanding 
and contracting credit. These three are redis- 
count rates, reserve requirements and “open- 
market operations.” 

In the working of the last mentioned mecha- 
nism a modicum of banker influence is admitted, 
the committee in charge being composed of five 
reserve bank representatives in addition to the 
seven members of the Reserve Board. 

At the President’s request a clause of the Sen- 
ate version is dropped—permission for banks 
to engage in underwriting of securities. 

< 1K 


Strengthening Farm Control 

Farm control in amended form is assured as 
House and Senate vote concurrence in the con- 
ference report on the bill to “clarify” the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. 

Ready for White House approval, the measure 
sets processing taxes on a surer constitutional 
basis, making them levies by Congress instead 
of by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Suits for refund of these taxes are permitted 
in event of invalidation by the courts, but loss 
must be proved and books opened for court in- 
spection. 

Retirement of submarginal land is authorized, 
but only with work-relief funds; not with pro- 
cessing tax revenue. 

To encourage export of farm commodities, 30 
per cent of tariff revenue may be used. Manner 
of use: Subsidize the export; that is, pay the 
exporter the difference between domestic price 
and the lower price realized from sales abroad. 

x «x Ox 


More Income Per Family 

Income received by the average American 
family last year—$1,564. 

That is the way the Department of Commerce 
estimate of total income works out, allowing an 
average of four persons to each family. 

Is that family better off than in the year be- 
fore, as measured by income 

The answer is “Yes”"—by about $152. 
lacks $1,024 of reaching the 1929 level. 

Unsolved is the, puzzle*of why income should 
have declined so drastically with a population 
eager to earn and buy and with factories equip- 
ped to produce more than they have been able 
to sell. we 

Two leading guesses on the cause of the de- 
cline: 

1.—By conservative economists: On upset in 
price relations stemming back originally to the 
World War. , 

2.—By some advocates of national planning: 
The cumulative impact of labor-saving machin- 
ery on a profit system based on an economy of 
scarcity. 


But it 


Fate of Holding Companies Not Settled 
No action on the future of public utility holding 
companies. 





—Underwood & Underwood 


“FOOL-PROOF” AIRPLANE 


Secretary of Commerce Roper (center) and 

other Federal officials examining the new low- 

cost “flivver” plane with which the Bureau of 
Air Commerce is experimenting. 





House-Senate conferees on the bill for these 
corporations under the supervision of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission meet, ad- 
journ. 

The story? 

One group, chiefly Senators, wants the manda- 
tory “death sentence,” requiring readjustment of 
utility systems into regional units. The other 
group, chiefly House members, is adamant in re- 
fusing to accept this clause, backed by a special 
vote of the House. 

Each group offers a compromise. 
promise is rejected. 

Reports the leader of the House viewpoint: 
“Assuming that the House bill is worth ten dol- 
lars and the Senate bill worth nothing, they 
offered us fifty cents.” 

Meanwhile, friends of*the bill and utility lead- 
ers exchange challenges to make the question a 
political issue in the next election. 

x * * 


Clashing Plans for Oil Control 

Oil control, with a minimum of such control 
exercised by Uncle Sam, is the Senate’s formula 
for keeping within economic limits the amount 
of petroleum produced. 

That body passes a bill to ratify a six-State 
compact for restrictions on production, with pro- 
vision for additional States to join the compact 
and also for withdrawal by States so desiring. 

Federal action is confined to a possible shut- 
ting out of foreign oil if imports exceed a speci- 
fled level. 

Meanwhile a House bill, reported from ¢om- 
mittee, offers Uncle Sam a larger role. It would 
set up a Petroleum Administrative Board to rec- 
ommend quotas to States and to prevent inter- 


Each com- 


state shipment of oil produced in violation of 
State laws. Permitted also would be the estab- 
lishment of a voluntary code with immunity 
from anti-trust prosecution for those firms com- 
plying with the terms. 


* * x 


Incubating a “Baby Blue Eagle” 

Incubating a little “Blue Eagle” for all those 
who do business with the Government, the Sen- 
ate passes the Walsh Bill, which would require 
contractors, subcontractors and those operating 
on borrowed Federal funds to observe code regu- 
lations on labor conditions and fair competitive 
practices. 

Agreement to comply on that portion of their 
operations involving Government business would 
be written into future contracts with Uncle Sam. 
If enacted, this modicum of regulation would be 
the sole residue of the once mighty NRA system. 

Though the system is gone, say officials of the 
surviving NRA organization, its effects still live 
in part. They point to continued observance, by 
most large firms, of code hour and wage pro- 
visions. 

But there is a different story to tell of many 
small firms. A preliminary report tells of 15,000 
business units that have lengthened hours, de- 
creased. wages or both since the day when the 
authority of the codes ceased to be. 


ee @ 


Bigger Pensions for Some Veterans 

Benefits go to Spanish War veterans amount- 
ing to a minimum of 46 million dollars yearly. 

These benefits are brought by a bill which the 
President signs after it has been passed by over- 
whelming majorities in both Houses of. Con- 
gress. The bill eliminates the last of the cuts 
made in these benefits in 1933 as an economy 
measure. 

Why the Presidential approval of this meas- 
ure despite the veto that killed the bill for im- 
mediate payment of adjusted service certificates 
held by World War veterans? 

Because, states the President, Spanish War 
veterans have received few of the gifts accorded 
to veterans of the World War, such as additional 
compensation for dependents, war insuyance 
and the bonus. 


x oe x 


Electrification Program Expands 

Buyer aid from Uncle Sam for the purchase 
of electrical equipment, emerging from its prov- 
ing grounds in the Tennessee Valley, makes its 
appearance on the national scene. 

This is the meaning of the reincorporation of 
the Electric Home and Farm Authority, its char- 
ter being changed from Delaware to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Control shifts from the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority to the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

As an adjunct of the TVA, the EHFA financed 
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That— 
Inside estimates of unemployment, 
used by New Deal agencies, show 


shaped by a former professor of a 
law college. 





only to those who save under com- 








the Senators to be leaning their 
way and against Secretary Wallace. 
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about 11,000,000 persons still un- 
employed, or only about 100,000 
fewer than the average for a year 
ago. Figures include 3,000,000 
youths who have become employ- 
able since 1929. Also the figures 
reveal that 4,000,000 were unem- 
ployed when the depression struck. 
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That— 
Competition between New Deal 
organizations for trained personnel 
is leading to payment of fancy 
salaries to many executives. 
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That— 

Advisers tg President Roosevelt on 
the silver policy are convinced that 
the United States can bring Great 
Britain fo time in bargaining for 
pera stabilization by buying 
up increasing amounts of India’s 
silver. Others of the President’s ad- 
visers are telling him that this 
country is playing a losing game, 
with the British glad to let good 
American dollars be paid in return 
silver hoards. Deep 
now being 


for India’s 
money policies are 
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That— 

The AAA may lose four of its im- 
portant key men, including H. R. 
Tolley, who heads its planning sec- 
tion and who has been in line to 
sueceed. Chester C. Davis, as Ad- 
ministrator, if’ he should resign. 
Talk increases of plans to tie the 
farm control machinery into the 
Department of Agriculture. 


K x * 


; pulsion. 
x *« x* 2] * * * 
} That— 
'Under-cover criticism is being 


heard in many high-official quar- 
‘ters against many of the loans be- 
ing insured by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. 


x x x 


That— 


-_ 


President Roosevelt is standing 
back of officials negotiating recip- 
rocal trade agreements on a num- 


That— 
h ber of points involving important 
Some Treasury officials are ex- . : 7 “—* 
, tariff schedule reductions. The 
pecting new money to cost more ' . 
proposed Canadian agreement, 


this Fall, due to competition be- 
tween the Government and indus- 


try for loans. They say that the 


however, continues to provide seri- 
ous stumbling blocks to a deal. 


“easiest money period” is ending. ia 

x * x That— 
That— Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Ag- 
Enthusiasm inside the New Deal riculture, may be the first to leave 


for the social insurance scheme, 
now, law, is decidedly tempered. 
The planners wanted a national 
unemployment 
State 
sharply restricted scope. The same 


system of insur- 


ance and got a System of 


planners wanted old age insurance 
plans in which benefits would be 
instead of 


“socialized” accruing 








the Roosevelt cabinet if over-ruled 
on his insistence that present 12 
cent price fixing loans on cotton 
either be reduced or removed. 
Southern Senators are insisting 
that the existing loan rate, guar- 
anteeing the income of southern 
cotton farmers, be _ continued. 
President Roosevelt is reported by 
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That— 

The reincorporation of the Electric 
Home and Farm Authority as a 
District of Columbia corporation 
instead of a Delaware corporation 
may be a recognition of the doubt- 
ful constitutionality of its former 
powers, which included the manu- 
facture and sale of electric appli- 
ances. 


That— 

If the handling of the Works Pro- 
gress strike in New York City had 
been left to Gen. Hugh Johnson to 
handle as he saw fit the strikers 
would probably have received the 
prevailing wages they demanded. 
However, orders from Washing- 
ton forced the General to back 
the security wage level. ’ 


* * x 


That— 

Several Inner Circle New Dealers 
privately admit that President 
Roosevelt will lose New England in 
1936. They point out that the Ad- 
ministration didn’t carry it in 1932 
although gains were made in 1934. 
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at low rates the purchase of electric ranges, re- 
frigerators, heaters and pumps, where approved 
models were offered for sale at approved prices 
and where power rates were low. 

Under its new management, the agency may 
avail itself of increased resources through RFC 
loans and will aid rural dwellers in paying for 
wiring and equipment, taking its place as an 
element in the plan to extend electric service to 
some 350,000 rural families. 7 
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Government's Newest Fears 

Three national fear indicators, as seen in cur- 
rent Governmental action: 

1—-The President forbids the flight of civil 
aircraft over 24 naval and military reservations 
and over the portion of the Aleutian Islands on 
which an air base is under consideration. Rea- 
son officially assigned: Public safety. 

2.—House committee, by a majority of one, 
reports favorably a bill to make it a Federal of- 
fense to advocate overthrow of the Govern- 
ment. 

3.—House committee reports the Anti-Sedition 
Bill, already approved by the Senate, which 
would make it a criminal offense to distribute 
seditious material to the armed forces of the 
nation. 


* ~ * 


Our Silver Hoard Takes a Jump 

Added to Uncle Sam's silver hoard in one sin- 
gle day, August 14: 875 tons. Its value as money: 
$32,895,000; its cost: about $16,575,000. 

This one-day step toward the Government's 
goal of acquiring silver stocks of one-third the 
value of its gold as backing for the nation’s cur- 
rency nets a profit of more than 16 million dol- 
lars. 

From the Depariment of Commerce comes a 
factual commentary on one result of the pro- 
gram. It shows American exports to China, chief 
Silver-money have fallen from 10 


country, to 





—Wide World 
HE ISSUED A CHALLENGE 
Former President Herbert Hoover, on his way 
from California to New York on a business 
trip, declares that President Roosevelt should 
state exactly how he would desire to have the 
Constitution amended. 











million dollars in June of last year to 2 million 
dollars this June. 

Why? 

Because driving up the price of silver drives 
down the price of Chinese goods, making the 
purchase of American goods more difficult 
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A Quarrel Over the Pure Food Bil! 

Not yet ready to report out the Food and 
Drug Bill, already passed by the Senate, a House 
committee continues to listen to those who op- 


pose or favor the measure designed to safe- 
guard buyers of food, drugs and cosmetics 
against false claims made on labels, in news- 


papers or on the air. 

The bill as drawn places censorship power in 
the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Another agency of the Government, -having 
watched advertisements for many years and 
having issued more than 20,000 orders for the 
withdrawal of misleading statements, objects 
before the committee to giving the censorship 
to the Department of Agriculture. This agency 
is the Federal Trade Commission. 

Says its Chairman Ewin L. Davis: “Exag- 
geration is universal in advertising. It is better 
to say ‘Stop’, as the Commission does, than to 
convict sellers of something not really harmful, 
as the new bill would permit.” 


“Adjusting” the AAA Program 


Do farmers desire continuation of 
planning in agriculture? 


national 


Answer from one section—tobacco growing— 
is a decisive “Yes.” The Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration announces veturns from a 
plebiscite in this group showing 13 farmers 
wishing retention of the adjustment program 
for each individual opposing. 

What “adjustment” means in practice may 
be seen in the current order issued from 
the Wheat Division of the AAA. Plans have had 
to be altered to accord with a crop this year 
that is substantially below earlier estimates. As 
an offset, next year’s acreage is raised from 85 
per cent of basic wheat plantings to 95 per 
cent. This applies to all farmers who have 
Signed agreements on the basis of which bene- 
fit payments are made. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











[Continued from Page 1.] 


if it is a plan, is to preserve the 
good-will of the Democrats in 
both houses of Congress by 
awarding to them projects that 
will enhance their prestige lo- 
cally. 


The trouble with the Con- 

gress which is coming to ad- 
journment this week is that it 
has attempted too much in a 
single session. The social se- 
curity law should have been 
enough for a whole session. 
As it is, the new law is full of 
inequalities and errors and is 
doubtless an unconstitutional use 
of the taxing power anyway. 


|| Some day when it is declared 
invalid by the Supreme Court, 
that august institution will be 
blamed by the public instead of 
the careless legislators. 


, Vv 


The banking bill 
hs See 


BETTER THAN good measure, 
ANTICIPATED much better than 

was anticipated. 
The American Bankers Associa- 
tion quietly but effectively pre- 
sented its case. Had it not been 
for such fearless and honest men 
as Senator Carter Glass, however, 
there would have been a hodge- 
podge made of banking law re- 
vision. The new law is defective 
in many respects because it gives 
the President too great a power 
over the control of credit but it 
is nevertheless a much less dras- 
tic bill than might have been 
written considering the way the 
New Deal has aroused public 
opinion against banks and bank- 
ers generally. 


The utility holding bill will 

rest in conference till Janu- 
ary. It will be a political issue 
next year unless the next session 
finds a compromise. The New 
Dealers think it will make an ex- 
cellent smoke-screen for failures 
and blunders. 


a @.. 3) .2 
INVESTORS TO. Politically speak- 


ing, stockholder 
BE ACTIVE IN groups are grow- 
36 ELECTION ing in activity. 


They will doubt- 
less play a part in congressional 
elections. Theoretically the con- 
sumers of electricity, for in- 
stance, would be numerically a 
greater opposition but it remains 
to be seen how the holding com- 
pany evil and the cost of electric 
light rates can be convincingly 
related or made interesting at a 
time when other items in the cost 
of living are rising. 


¢ The possibilities of a dead- 

lock on the tax bill are at this 
writing still to be considered. It 
would be best for the country if 
the measure were abandoned in 
conference for this session and a 
comprehensive tax survey undet- 
taken at the coming session in 
January. A last-minute filibuster 
may do it. 

* ? ¥ 


CONCLUSIONS, !neentally, the 
OF BUSINESS port on taxation 
ON TAX BILL which is printed on 

page five of this is- 
sue is an amazing revelation of 
how the President and his busi- 
ness advisers do not get along. 
Certainly if the tax bill is 
adopted through presidential 
pressure an excellent opportun- 
ity will be afforded to judge 
whether the New Deal really 


+ CONGRESS’ RECORD: 7 MONTHS OF LEGIS 








| ment, are due to go over until the 
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The Outlook For Pending Measures 
As Both Houses Race Toward 
Adjournment 





KIDS are greased for sliding Con- | 
gress out of Washington before | 
the next week-end. 
All old tricks utilized to put sand 
on the legislative tracks—so freely 
applied in the months that followed 
Jan. 3—now are forgotten in the 
enthusiasm of legislators for ad- 


journment. 
Even Huey Long, Louisiana’s 
Senator, has fallen in with the 


spirit of the occasion and has given 
assurances that he plans no filibus- | 
ter to spoil the already late vaca- | 
tions of hard-worked legislators. 
On that basis, plans call for the 
crack of the gavel by Vice President 
Garner, in the Senate, and by 
Speaker Joe Byrns, in the House, 
not later than Saturday, Aug. 24. 
Any importanv bills, caught in 
conference log-jams at the last mo- 


1936 session of the 74th Congress. 


WHAT PRESIDENT EXPECTS 

But President Roosevelt, when the 
last-minute rush is over, expects to 
be able to go to the country with 
the following legislative creations: 

1.—New taxes designed to check | 
any tendency toward concentration 
of wealth and to inaugurate the 
principle of an added tax on corpo- 
rate bigness. 

2.—A netional program of old-age 
insurance and provision for State 





unemployment insurance plans, 
maintained by Federal pay-roll 
taxes. 


3.—A farm program bulwarked as 
far as possible against attacks on 
the ground of unconstitutionality. 

4—Banking reform, aimed at 
more centralized control over the 
credit-creating operations of Fed- 
eral reserve banks. 

5—A new national labor 
designed to guarantee to 
rights of collective bargaining. 

6.—A $4,000,000,000 plan of work 
relief to replace the existing Fed- 
eral dole. 

7.—Broadened powers for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority—most 
valued by the President of all his 
experiments. 

8.—Plans for regulation of public 
utility holding companies and of 





law, 
labor 


| interstate transmission of power if 





| 
he decides to press for Congressional | 
action on the utilities bill. 

9%—A baby NRA in the form of a | 
national code for the soft coal in- | 
dustry, and another baby NRA in | 
the form of a law that will re- | 
quire industries doing business with 
the Federal Government to meet 
Federally imposed standards of | 
hours, wages. 


BILLS THAT MAY WAIT 

The President has other plans in 
which he is interested, including | 
ship subsidies, railroad reorganiza- | 
tions, and food and drug regula- | 
tion, but those are matters that he 
is not pressing. 

Some of the other programs and | 


wants any advice at all from 
business men. 


If the President does not in- 

sist, the tax bill will be laid 
aside and Congress will adjourn. 
If he drives the measure through, 
it will mean new problems for 
the Treasury and more disorgan- 
ization in the ranks of business 
corporations at a time when they 
are forging ahead and seeking to 
find ways to reemploy more 
workers. 


But the end of a legislative 

session is in itself a big mo- 
ment in economic progress. For 
the weapons of destruction are 
temporarily put to one side and 
the unnecessary and superfluous 
war between government and 
business becomes a truce for a 


few months at least. 
Davip LAWRENCE. 
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| istration plans, now that the ad- 


| ated tax on corporation 


| on size of earnings. 
| rowed his spread to a range from 


plans are due to become entangled 
in differences of opinion between 
the two houses that may spell de- 
lay in their final enactment. 

The status of the major Admin- 
journment slide is on, is as fol- 
lows: 

TAXES.—The fate of the plan to | 
raise $250,000,000 is still in doubt. | 
At present both the Senate and the | 
House have passed tax bills. A con- | 
ference committee is attempting to 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
! 
| 





iron out difference. 

What are the differences? 

One is whether present estate 
taxes are tu be raised, or whether 
a new-style inheritance tax is to be | 
established. The House favors 
creation of a Federal tax on in- 
The Senate | 
inheritance | 


dividual inheritances. 
objects to a Federal 
tax on the ground that it would 
interfere with State inheritance 
taxes and would be hard to ad- 
minister. 

Mr. Roosevelt has asked for taxes 
on inheritances—to be paid not by 
the estate but by the individual who 
receives an inheritance from the 
estate—but latest reports from 
members of the conference commit- 
tee suggest that increased estate 
taxes may be approved. 

At present the top rate is 60 per 
cent on estates above $10,000,000. 
The Senate plan calls for a 70 per 
cent rate. In any case an annual 
revenue increase of $100,000,000 is 
anticipated. 

Then there is a step-up in rates 
on individual income surtaxes. The 
House raised surtaxes on ali net in- 
comes of $50,000 or more. The 
Senate imposed increased surtaxes 





only on incomes of $1,000,000 or 
more. | 
Much in controversy is a gradu- | 


income. 
Corporations now pay 1334 per cent 
cn their net income. Mr. Roose- 
velt suggested that they pay a grad- 
uated tax ranging from 10%4 per 
cent to 1634 per cent, depending 
The House nar- 


134% per cent to 14% per cent. The 

Senate widened it to range from 

124% per cent to 15% per cent. 
What will come out is uncertain. 


| The President chiefly wants reten- 
| tion of the principle. 


Little revenue 
is involved. 

The House has approved an in- 
crease in the existing flat excess | 
profits tax. The Senate has nar- 


| rowed that increase. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE.—Dealt with 
more fully elsewhere, this program 
is regarded by Mr. Roosevelt as the 
chief legislative accomplishment of 
the present session. 

Involved are old-age insurance, 
old-age pensions, mothers’ pensions, 
and unemployment insurance. The 
form to be taken by unemployment 
insurance will depend on action by 
individual State legislatures, to 
which business men will need to 
look. 

FARM PROGRAM.—Experiences 
of the AAA likewise are covered 
fully on other pages. But again the 
President has been given, along with 
the Secretary of Agriculture, broad 
powers to deal with problems that 
arise affecting agriculture. 

The principle of Federal control 
over the farming industry is ex- 
tended by Congress in amendments 
to the present AAA. This plan of 
regulated agriculture is placed on 
a permanent basis as far as legisla- 
tion can make it so. 


BANKING.—Conferees of the Sen- 
ate and the House have just agreed 
on a compromise measure that both 
bodies are expected to accept. 

To replace the present Federal 
Reserve Board, a new seven-man 
Board of Governors will be ap- 
pointed. Higher salaries will make 
their positions more attractive. 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
author of the Senate bill, was suc- 
cessful in removing the Secretary of 
the Treasury and Comptroller of the 
Currency from ex-officio member- 
ship on the central board, but their 


removal will not take effect until 
| Feb. 1, 1936. 


One thing Senator Glass did not 
get was a bi-partisan central board. 
Instead the President will be given a 
free hand in naming appointees. 

The much-disputed open market 
committee will stand as recom- 
mended by Mr. Glass. This is the 
committee charged with controlling 
the buying and selling of securities 
on the open market. Five repre- 
sentatives of the reserve banks will 
sit with the central board in Wash- 
ington. No purchases can be made 
of Government bonds directly from 
the Treasury. 

At the ‘equest of Mr. Roosevelt, 
conferees agreed to strike out the 
»~rovision permitting banks to under- 
write securities. | 

Both House and Senate yielded on 


major points. 


WAGNER BILL.—Labor this ses- 
sion got the law that it fought for 





| and more local 


it causes few flutters in employer 
circles. 

The reason is that the present 
new labor law, guaranteeing to 
workers rights of collective bar- 
gaining which are enforceable by 
the courts is of doubtful valility. 

The Supreme Court has ruled, in 
killing NRA codes, that labor rela- 
tions involved in production of 


goods are not matters that fall | 


within the scope of Federal powers 
under the Constitution. 
basis the new law protecting the 
bargaining rights of employes is ex- 


On that | 


pected by most lawyers to be faced | 


with court troubles. 
Mr. Roosevelt has been slow in 


appointing three members of a la- | 


bor board to administer the law. 

WORK RELIEF.—This program is 
immersed in troubles of varying 
degrees of importance. The Presi- 
dent has four billion dollars to 
spend, but he and his aides are 
having trouble spending it. 

Machinery now is expected to be 
functioning effectively—so officials 
say—by November 1. They are 
beginning to complain that more 
governments are 
balking at the idea of putting up 
money to match the Federal con- 
tribution. 

Also, to be faced is the question 
whether individual States will as- 
sume the obligation of caring for 
the unemployables among their re- 
lief population. Signs that some 
are balking already are evident. 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHOR- 
ITY.—Still hamstrung by court in- 
junctions that prevent sale of 
power from the Federal dams to 
local distribution systems. 

Also crippled by a deadlock be- 
tween the Senate and House con- 
ference committee on questions of 
power to be granted the TVA 
board. Both Houses have passed 
amendments to the existing law. 
Difference concern the amount of 
bonding power to be allowed the 
authority and the way the money 
is to be used. 

Enactment is expected before the 
end of the session, but may be de- 
ferred if delay is threatened. 





WHEELER - RAYBURN BILL.— | 


This plan for regulating utility 
holding companies offers the ses- 
sion’s prime snarl. It has been the 
occasion of intense personal bitter- 
ness among individual 


Congress- | 


men and between the two houses of | 


Congress. 
At issue is the question whether 








Last Moments 


of the First Session 


of the 


74th 


Congress 





Status of Important Measures 


BANKING. Reorganized Federal Reserve System assured as 
Senate and House agree on plan for centralizing credit control. 

TAXES. Levy amounting to $250,000,000 annually to be im- 
posed on corporations, on big incomes, and on inheritances or 
estates. Final enactment uncertain. 

UTILITIES. Deadlocked House and Senate conference com- 
mittees cause predictions that plan for regulating or eliminating 
utility holding companies to go over until next session. 


GUFFEY BILL. Slated for passage in both House and Senate 


as means of avoiding a soft coal strike. 


dustry. 


Provides code for coal in- 


LIQUOR CONTROL. Assured with prospect that bulk sales 


will be balked. 


GOLD SUITS. Plan to close courts to claims of holders of 
government contracts calling for payment in gold, with provision 


allowing six months to prove losses. 


Passage certain. 


TVA. Last minute passage of amendments strengthening Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is expected by Administration leaders. 


Deadlocked in conference. 


OIL CONTROL. Ina jam and likely to go over until next ses- 


sion. 


SHIP SUBSIDY. Passed by House. 


Likely to go over to next session. 
RAILROAD REORGANIZATION. Scheduled to be carried 


over to the 1936 session. 


Not acted on by Senate. 


FOOD AND DRUG. New regulations unlikely to be acted on 


until 1936. 


AAA AMENDMENTS. Awaiting President's signature. When 
signed will strengthen New Deal farm plan. 


+ 
| 
| 








utility holding companies above the 
first degree—that is, whether more 
than one company on top of an- 
other company—may be permitted 
in the utility field. The House stands 
for a decision by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission on_ that 
point. 
datory death order. 

Other points of difference exist, 
involving questions of regulation of 
holding companies. 

The two Houses thus far have 


The Senate wants a man- | 


been unable to agree on the “death 
sentence” and unless concessions 
are made by each, the prospect is 
that the plan will carry over until 
next January. Latest reports sug- 
gested that a compromise may be 
in the air. Mr. Roosevelt is said 
to be putting on pressure for action. 

GUFFEY COAL BILL.—Uncertain 


| of passage and uncertain of legality 


if passed. But demanded by the 

United Mine Workers as the price 

of peace in the soft coal industry. 
This plan calls for continuance 





LATION + 


Bills That May Be 
Held Over Until 
1936 


of the old NRA code for the soft 
coal industry on a somewhat revised 
basis. 

The President wants the Supreme 
Court to pass on questions of control 
involved in this effort to regulate a 
natural resource industry. Senate 
opposition impends, with passage 
definitely doubtful. 

WALSH BILL.—This, too, is an 
effort to continue parts of NRA. It 
calls for bidders on Government 
contracts to meet labor standards 
established by the President. 

Inasmuch as Government buying 
is an important factor in all pres- 
ent buying, this bill, which has 
passed the Senate and awaits House 
action, is regarded by officials as of 
broad importance. 

If these legislative plans, or the 
bulk of them, are accepted by the 
present Congress, then the New 
Deal intends to offer few new pro- 
posals to the 1936 session. 

Its actions from that time on 
would be shaped by the Supreme 
Court attitude on the various laws 
that will reach the court during the 
coming Fall and Winter. Word has 
been passed among Congressmen 
that they can expect a short ses- 
sion next year, to enable them to 
return to their home States early 
enough for “fence repairing” and 
primary election campaigns. 
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unsuccessfully in 1934. But having 











Is SO PRECIOUS 


THAT NO WOMAN 
SHOULD RIDE IN A CAR 
THAT DOES NOT GIVE HER 
THE BEST AVAILABLE 
PROTECTION 
CUTS FROM 





AGAINST 
BROKEN, 


FLYING GLASS 


most new car buyers realize 
this. Three out of every four 
new cars have Safety Glass IN 
THE WINDOWS. It may crack 
or even break, of course, but 
there is much less danger of it 
flying into sharp, jagged pieces. 
Make sure you get it in YOUR 
new car by telling the dealer you 
want 


IBBEY- OWENS - FORD 
SAFETY GLAS 
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Whatthe Uniform Means 


To Earnest Diplomat 


A Hot Weather Tale of Resource- 
ful Britisher in the War Days 


Het weather in Washington means an exodus 
of the Diplomatic Corps. Presentations when 
they do occur, such as the appearance the past 
week of the new Bulgarian Minister, Stoyan 
Petroff Tchomahoff, still means regimentals. And 
they aren't planned for tropical temperatures. 

Memories that go back to the only other Sum- 
mer session which beat this—our war year— 
bring up the constant parade of diplomats and 
then the heat wasn’t limited to what the ther- 
mometer said. It was a warm job keeping the 
representatives of the Allied powers from meeting 
the representatives of the Central powers. What 
would have happered if they had come face to 
face is a mystery as the diplomatic code is a little 
elusive on that point. 

But when we got into the war there began the 
parade for the Allies had become our “associates” 
—you recall we weren't “allied” with anybody. 
It lasted for some time afterward. 


BRITON OF READY WIT 


One occasion that lives in the memory of at 
jeast one reporter ‘s worth recalling. A very high 
British officer here on a special mission suddenly 
appeared at the Executive Offices at an odd hour 
when few of the press were present. In full re- 
galia he made a orief call on the President and 
then hurried over to the State Department where 
his pause was equally brief. He had nothing to 
say but one reporter was particularly intrigued 
by his orderly who followed at a respectful dis- 
tance with a large square leather box in his arms 
supported by a strap over his shoulders so it could 
be held flat, like a cigarette girl’s tray. 

The curious reporter followed the orderly as 
he marched respectfully behind his chief, pausing 
outside each door until he came out. Nothing 
happened to disclose the purpose of the black 
box until the Admiral (that was one of his titles) 


} —Underwood & Underwood 


SURROUNDED BY THE PRESS 
As Governor Martin L. Davey of Ohio (ex- 
treme left) emerges from the White House 
after a conference with the President, news- 
papermen attempt to learn the object of his 

visit. 





reached the door of the Secretary of the Navy. 
Few were in the corridors but oblivious to them 
the dignitary halted, turned and took off his 
plumed hat and coat, The orderly flipped open 
the box and out came a coat and hat of a naval 
uniform which the Admiral donned then and 
there. (Diplomatic regalia had sufficed for the 
first two calls). 

In a moment or *wo out he came and this time 
Pandora produced with a flip an army coat afid 
appropriate headgear. The next call was just 
around the corridor on the Secretary of War. 

It was all done with such speed and aplomb 
not to say dignity—and who but a diploiaat could 
be dignified in shirt sleeves?—that the few ob- 
servers could only wonder. 

It is one of the few cases on record where 
officialdom was able to cut corners. 





Cutting a Record Melon 


UST before the President left for Hyde Park a 
large melon arrived at the White House. Now 
there are gifts aplenty showered on a Chief 
Executive and it takes a record-breaker (or a 
particularly emphatic Congress endorsement) to 
have them photographed. This one had all that 
and more. 

The endorsement came from the smiling legis- 
lator-farmer, accompanied by a charming lady 
and the melon weighing 101 pounds. 

Representative Fulmer from down Orangeburg 
way, South Ca’linah, was the impresario. He had 
a lot to say about that melon. Nobudy had ever 
been able to break a hundred before the New 
Dea! started, he said; now they produced melons 
whose weight easily passed the century mark. 
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SIGNING THE SOCIAL SECURITY BILL—“A HOPE OF MANY 
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—Wide World 


If Congress had done nothing more than pass this bill, says the President, as he affixes his signature, the “session would be regarded as historic for 


all time.” 


So MUCH momentum was gathered 
"by the perspiring members of 
Congress during the preceding week 
that a situation was reached last 
Thursday that the President was 
able to slip off to Hyde Park to 
attend the birthday party of his son, 
Franklin, Jr., just attaining his ma- 
jority. 

On Saturday at Hyde Park he an- 
nounced a conference for Sunday 
evening with Congressional leaders 
at. the White House to decide which 
measures, still pending, may be held 
over until the next session. 

It had been a colorful as well as 
a busy week, with the signing of the 
Security Bill, pictured above and 
described in an adjoining column; 
the joyful celebration of the Cuban 
reciprocity treaty and the meeting 
with Governor Davey, of Ohio, 
noted tree surgeon who left his hat- 
chet, which had recently been so 
ferociously waved over the head of 
Harry Hopkins, behind him and 
made peace with the Administration. 


CONGRESS’ PROGRAM 


The week had started with the 
“Sequoia” on the Chesapeake where 
the President’s son, John Roosevelt, 
hurrying homeward, ‘rom his month 
working for the TVA, had dropped 
in on a seaplane for a short call. 
There he found Senator Barkley 
(Dem.), of Kentucky, and Senator 
Byrnes (Dem.), of South Carolina, 
in heavy conference over the possi- 
bility of hurrying through the tax 
bill and perhaps letting certain 
other legislation go over until next 
session. Relief Administrator Hop- 
kins was there, too, to talk about 
the abortive strike of work-relief 
workers in New York City. 

Not so many fish were caught, but 
the next day Senator Robinson, back 
from a southern Virginia trip, pre- 
sented a catch of bass for Monday’s 
dinner. When the Senate Floor 
Leader left he revealed that he had 
had other fish to fry than those in 
his creel. He was for adjournment; 
ready to “ring the gong,” he said, 
when Congress finished the tax bill 
which he was able to report stripped 
of the La Follette amendments and 
nearer its pristine Presidential form. 

Perhaps Senator La Follette had 
been offered condolences on the de- 
mise of his amendments when he 
called with his governor brother to 
talk about expediting work-relief 
in Wisconsin. 

Speaker Byrns, on hand to report 
the attitude of the House toward 
remaining legislation, was optimistic 
on that subject but refused to pre- 
dict an adjournment date. 


PENSIONS FOR VETERANS 
General Hines, head of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and his part- 


ner in statistics, Acting Budget Di- 
rector Bell, appeared early. This 


In ‘ae Exec 


koff, newly arrived from Bulgaria 
to present his letters of credence as 
Minister, exchanged amenities and 
retired. 

Ex-President Hoover’s statement 
over the week-end found no echo 


in the White House offices. What 
were the New Deal's aims? What 
about the Constitution? No answer. 


But plenty of time for that when the 
President. begins his  transconti- 
nental tour. 

Of course the high-light of the 
day was the visit of the representa- 
tives of the unofficial Social-Eco- 
nomic Union of Cuba. 

The other event of the day was 
the issuance of an Executive Order 
which caused some pondering. The 
State and Commerce Departments 
had had a finger in its inception and 
the Army and Navy a whole hand. 
Civilian aircraft were not to fly over 
certain Army reservations. 


NO AIR PARKING HERE 

At the end of the list was ap- 
pended this sentence: “That part 
of the Aleutian Islands, Alaska, with 
their territorial waters, lying west of 
the 167th meridian, west longitude.” 

Those islands, whose air spaces 
afe to be inviolate, if you recall 
reach like a beckoning—or is it a 
pointing ?—finger toward Asia. They 
remained unfortified under the old 
naval treaty, recently dissolved by 
Japan. 

Came Tuesday and the signing 
of the Spanish War Veterans Bill to 
the surprise of some and the grati- 
fication of others. This bill was to 
restore benefits to fighters, or their 
dependents, in the Boxer Rebellion, 
the Philippine Insurrection and the 
Spanish War, which had been cut 
off by the economy bill. 

There were few callers. Secretary 
Morgenthau, deprived of his Mon- 
day lunch-conference by the Cuban 
invasion, appeared. Senator “Cot- 


ton Ed” Smith, of South Carolina, 











WHO'S GOING TO SLICE 


utive Offic 


came and talked, he said, about cot- 
ton, which seemed _ appropriate 
enough. Secretary Ickes came on 
matters pertaining to public works. 

It wasn't a very full day. 

But Wednesday was. 

It began with the press. It was 
not a long or over-crowded session. 
There weren't many questions and 
there were fewer answers. It was all 
pretty much rapid fire, with one in- 
terruption by the President when 
he talked about the Security Bill to 
be signed later in the day. He 
wanted plenty of publicity for it, he 
said, because it had lain fallow so 
long that people had forgotten 
about it. 


DIPLOMATIC PAUSE 


The only other break was when 
the question about restricting flying 
over the Aleutian Islands came up. 
The President paused, answered 
diplomatically to the effect that he 
didn’t think there was anything to 
say about it. If there had been, 
cables would have hummed. 

The rest of the agenda was pretty 
much routine, but eyes were out for 
Governor’s Davey’s arrival, He came, 
and, after his conference, emerged 
apparently gratified. Before he went 
in to see the President he an- 
nounced that the special election 
that was supposed to test out the 
New Deal in Ohio—to fill the place 
of Represenative-at-large Truax, 
who died suddenly the week before 
would not take place. It would 
cost too much, he explained. 

Another Governor whose objec- 
tive was less engrossing was T. W. 
Davidson, of Texas, to report that 
things were getting along right 
smartly in the Lone Star State — 
less folks on relief. 

* There was Jesse Jones, of the 
RFC; Charles Taussig, of the new 


Youth Administration; Admiral 
Adolphus Andrews, Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation, 1 routine 
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Secretary to the President McIntyre thumps a New Deal melon as Rep- 

resentative Fulmer explains why they grow them bigger and better in 
South Carolina. 
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Attending the ceremony are many members of Congress and others who sponsored the legislation, including (front row, left to right) 
Representative Doughton, Senator Wagner, Secretary of Labor Perkins, Senator Harrison and Representative Lewis. 


matters, and Secretary Morgenthau, 
escorting Henry Kendall, of the Ad- 
visory Council, to present that 
body’s report on the tax bill. 


BUSY DAY TO CLOSE 

The President's last day in Wash- 
ington was a busy one, 

Secretary of State Hull and Sec- 
retary of the Interior Ickes came 
first and left with nothing to di- 
vulge except the latter’s desire for a 
vacation. With the greatest na- 
tional park system in the world for 
his own domain, it was suggested 
that Mr. Ickes ought to have room 
to turn around. Yes, he said, it was 
all planned but— 

Senator Fletcher of Florida came 
to talk the Florida Ship Canal and 
came out with the President’s prom- 
ise to have Relief Administrator 
Hopkins find out how many reliefers 
could be put on the preliminary 
work. 

There were other Senators aplenty 
on the list on matters of local af- 
fairs, mostly affecting work relief. 

Another respect-paying call from 
Joseph Grew, our Ambassador in 
the court of the Mikado, and John 
Lewis, head of the mine workers’ 
union, who has repeatedly yielded to 
requests to keep his strike-minded 
soft-coal miners in leash unti! 
something is done about the Guffey 
bill. Mr. Lewis left, optimistic of 
its passage. 


MEETS THE PRESS AT HYDE PARK 


Then came Owen D. Young, but 
not to talk politics or business, bu: 
as member of the advisory council 
of the Youth Administration. The 
rest of the day the President spent 
with his mail. Before he left town 
in the evening he indited a letter on 
the subject of the much-discussed 
question of allotment of public 
funds to Georgia (a delegation from 
that State had called earlier) which 
has caused so much friction be- 
tween Governor Talmadge and the 
White House. 

The regular Friday press confer- 
ence was held at Hyde Park, the 
President drawing up in his auto- 
mobile beside the special train on 
the siding. As yet the word had 
not reached him that Will Rogers 
had crashed to his death with 
Wiley Post, the aviator. 


PRESIDENT’S TRIBUTE 

Later he said: “I was shocked to 
hear of the tragedy which has taken 
Will Rogers and Wiley Post from us. 
Will was an old friend of mine, a 
humorist and philosopher beloved 
by all. I had the pleasure of greet- 
ing Mr. Post on his return from his 
round-the-world flight. He leaves 
behind a splendid contribution to 
the science of aviation. Both were 
outstanding Americans and will be 
greatly missed.” 

He answered a few questions, 
waved others aside, told of his plans 
to see a number of Congressmen on 
his return on Sunday, and sped off 
toward his home and the birthday 
celebration of his son. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 
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For the President’s Ear 


Delegation From the Islands 
Praises the Reciprocity Treaty 


T WAS just a neighborly chat all around. 
Shepherded by the Cuban Ambassador, Dr. 
Guillermo Patterson, members of the Social and 
Economic Union of Cuba filed through the cor- 
ridors of the Executive Offices and into the pres- 
ence of the President. 

Their leader, possessed of the romantic name 
of Jose Manuel Casanova, bore packages. 

But romance was not the topic. Senor Casa- 
nova began with a scholarly quotation from 
Spencer to the effect that arguments could not 
alter facts and that facts were all in favor of 
the new Reciprocity Treaty and the “Good 
Neighbor” policy, as far as the Pearl of the 
Antilles was concerned. 

Then he presented a history of his organization 
and a chest made from the famous Cuban hard- 
woods containing the signatures of 300,000 good 
Cuban neighbors who felt just as Mr. Casanova 
did about this phase of Secretary of State Hull’s 
internationalism. The President replied, ex- 
temporaneously, as is his wont, agreeing with 
Messrs. Spencer and Casanova that “the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating.” 


PRESIDENT’S IDEAL 


“One has an iaeal,” said the President in his 
brief reply, “and wants to put it into effect. We 
tried two and a half years ago to establish a 
principle—a principle that two nations, side by 
Side, ought to be good neighbors. 

“The next thing we did was to try to work out 
some practical demonstration of the value of the 
policy of the good neighbor. People said a trade 
agreement would not accomplish anything that 
a trade agreement would not work. But we put 
it through.” 

In conclusion the President remarked that he 
was “not only coming to Havana” but going into 
the interior of the country. “I used to know it 


in the old days,” he added, “twenty years ago.” 






mY 
valine é& Underwood 
“ARGUMENTS DO NOT ALTER 
FACTS” 
So quotes Jose Manuel Casanova, leader of a 
delegation of Cuban business men, as he re- 
ports to the President the benefits of the 
Cuban reciprocity treaty. 
. 








Took Many Pens to Sign 
Social Security Act 


THEN, antiquarians some centuries hence, 
study the original text of the Social Security 
Act, signed by the President this week, they may 
question the validity of the signature unless they 
have in hand contemporary records to explain it. 
The signature was slightly erratic. Not be- 
cause of the emotions which perhaps stirred the 
President's breast as he laid this “cornerstone” 
as he called it, but because he used so many pens. 
Almost enough to form each letter separately. 

It was quite a gathering in the cabinet room 
when the signing took place. True, neither press 
nor radio broadcasters were present to report it 
first hand but the photographers were there in 
generous quota. (See picture at top of page.) 

If faces reflect feelings Senator Wagner was 
as happy as he ought to have been, and the 
look on the usually reserved features of Secre- 
tary of Labor Perkins likewise seemed to reflect 
her own gratification. 

For it was a big moment for the New Deal. 
Whether you are one of those who hail this new 
relationship between tke citizen and the State, 
this new acquisition of responsibility for in- 
dividual welfare, as a great step forward, or 
whether you consider it an example of un- 
American paternalism, doesn’t matter. It was 
an event and the cornerstone was laid for an 
edifice that few, regardless of conviction, will 
dare destroy. 

The cabinet room was filled. The President 
Sat at one end of the table and crowded about 
him were those who had played an important 
role either in the drafting of the bill or in as- 
Sisting its stormy passage through both Houses 
and its many vicissitudes in committee and con- 
ference. 

There were many rehearsals of the signing and 
then finally the actual ink-dipping and pen- 
relaying. The President handed the document 
to one of his secretaries and said his say. He 
declared that the hope of many years’ standing 
was at last in part iulfillea, (his remarks will be 
found on page 8) and that “at least some pro- 
tection” had Seen given to 30,000,000 people.” 
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2 Nothing was said about slicing it and it was time the iate of the Spanish War 
2 carefully carried into the White House. In the veterans’ pension seemed brighter, Nn 
absence of the President, who was detained on although there was no official com- 

z other’ matters, Secretary McIntyre obligingly ment. 

=} posed for the,picture. Just what won this con- Two diplomatic callers, our own 

= cession from the White House aide—the fruit Minister to Greece, Lincoln Mc- 

=} itself, the Congressman or the lady, isn’t known. Veagh, and Stoyan Petroff Tchoma- 
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+ ROPER COU 


Recommends That Tax Legislation Be 
Postponed Until Next Year’s 
Budget Is Drafted 


*“rMHE ROPER COUNCIL,” as the Business Advisory Council of 

the Department of Commerce is generally described, has 
transmitted to President Roosevelt a confidential report recom- 
mending that ‘tax legislation be deferred until the January, 1936, 


session of Congress. 


This report has not been made public officially but copies of it 
were sent to all the members of the Council and to some members 
of the Senate Finance Committee and thus became available to the 
United States News which presents it herewith. 

Not only does the Roper Council insist that social legislation re- 
distributing wealth should be made the basis of a separate meas- 
ure but that a well-balanced tax program be adopted only after 
budget estimates for next year are made known by the President. 

Arguing that holding companies in all lines of business have 
been recognized by the courts and should not be “abruptly and 
ruthlessly” destroyed, the report insists that the taxing power 
should not be invoked to force dissolution of holding companies, 
but that the issue be framed separately “so that we may have the 


independent judgment of Congress uninfluenced by other issues.” 
The report is addressed to Secretary Roper who in turn for- 


warded it to the White House. 


Kendall and is dated August 8, 1935. 


“We believe the Federal 
should be balanced at the earliest 
possible moment. We recognize, 
however, that so long as millions of 
our people are without normal em- 
ployment extraordinary expendi- 
tures by the Federal Government 
will continue. 

“While it might be theoretically 
possible, despite such extraordinary 
expenditures, immediately to bal- 
ance the budget, it would entail the 
enactment of extreme tax meas- 
ures. Even such measures might 
defeat themselves since the collec- 
tion of drastic taxes couid literally 
paralyze business. 

“The price of a balanced budget 
may be too high, therefore, for the 
country to pay at this time. 


A PLEA FOR ECONOMY 

“Reconciled as we are to the pros- 
pect of an unbalanced budget, we 
nevertheless believe that you should 
voice at once your determination to 
balance the budget at the earliest 
practical times, first, by the curtail- 
ment as quickly as possible of un- 
necessary expenditures, and, second, 
by the imposition through well con- 
sidered legislation of such addi- 
tional taxes for revenue as budget 
estimates indicate the Government 
will need“in the future. 4% 

“Such tax legislation should form 
a part of an integrated plan for 
Government finances, and should 
follow budget estimates rather than 
anticipate them. 

“What the governmental needs for 
1936 will be has not yet been pub- 
lished. We therefore suggest that 
H. R. 8974 be again referred to the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, that tax legislation be de- 
ferred until January of 1936, and 
that you invite such agencies as 
seem appropriate to continue mean- 
while the study and discussion of 
the budget and tax problems which 
your message to Congress of June 
19, 1935, has stimulated. 


CORRECTING THE ‘CHAOS’ 


“Such procedure would conform to 
the principle of planning to which 
your Administration has dedicated 
itself. 

“By January of designated 


1936 


| NEW list of basic changes in the 
“” Federal Reserve Banking sys- 
tem are about to become law. 

Six months of controversy in 
Congress ended Aug. 16 when a con- 
ference committee of the Senate and 
the House agreed on a plan to re- 
vise the controls and the structure 
of the nation’s banking set-up. 

In the final agreement, both the 
Senate and the House made con- 
cessions. The Senate agreed to drop 
its plan to permit banks to under- 
write security issues. The House, 
on its part, agreed to permit five 
reserve bank Presidents to sit on 
the open market committee that 
exercises control over the volume of 
available bank money—credit. 


WHAT NEW LAW DOES 

Essentially, the new law, as it is 
to come from Congress and to be 
approved by the President, does the 
following: 

1.—Creates, to takes office Feb. 1, 
1936, a new “Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System.” This 
board will consist of seven members 
to be appointed by the President 
with Senate consent. It will dis- 
place the existing Federal Reserve 
-Board of six members and two ex- 
officio members, the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Comptroller 
of the Currency. 

2.—Places control of open market 
credit control opera- 


> made up of 


operations-— 
tions—in a 


the seven members of the Board of 


Governors and five representatives 


budget ¢+——— 


COMPROMISE BANKING BILL: 
DIGEST OF NEW PROVISIONS. 


It is signed by Chairman Henry P. 


The full text follows: 


agencies under your guidance would 
be able to provide material which 
you could incorporate in a well-bal- 
anced budget and tax message. To- 
ward that end we would be prepared 
upon our part to conduct whatever 
survey you may desire concerning 
the budget problem and the tax 
problem as they relate to business to 
determine what form of taxation 
will best meet the difficulties which 
confront your administration and 
correct the chaotic conditions which 
exist today. 

“While we have not had sufficient 
time to make an adequate survey, 
the study we have made, coupled 
with our business knowledge and 
experience, convinces us that H. R. 
8974 is unwise. 

“We have been through years of 
depression. The crying need of our 
people is the resumption of normal 
employment in private industry. 
That can only come with the resto- 
ration of such confidence through- 
out the country as will justify busi- 
ness men in utilizing their capital 
and the adidtional funds they can 
obtain through sound borrowing for 
the purchase of raw materials, the 
payment of wages to labor and the 
processing of goods upon the basis 
of a reasonable expectation that 
markets will be found for them. 


IS PROGRAM POLITICAL? 


“H. R. 8974 bears no relation 
whatever to your budget message of 
January, 1935. Although you an- 
ticipated at that time a deficit of 
some five billions, you suggested no 
new taxes. That amount was to be 
borrowed. Extraordinary expendi- 
tures for relief have been something 
like a billion and a half less than 
your estimate. Revenues, on the 
other hand, have been higher than 
expected. So the deficit for 1935 will 
be substantially less than forecast. 

“If the country should get the im- 
pression that a half-baked measure 
conceived in politics is being jam- 
med through Congress it would pro- 
duce unfortunate results. 

“This is not a time when either 
business or individuals, whether 
their incomes be large or small, 


of reserve banks chosen by sections. 
This committee will have complete 
power to order banks to buy and 
sell Government securities in the 
open market but not directly from 
the Treasury. 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE 

3.—Provides for a permanent Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance law covering 
all deposits up to $5,000. Banks will 
be assessed 1/12 of 1 per cent of all 
their deposits. 

4—Permits the Board of Gover- 
nors to raise reserve requirements 
up to double their present rates 
upon a majority vote. 

5.—Requires Reserve Banks to 
subject their discount rates to the 
approval of the Board of Governors 
every 14 days 

6.—Permits member banks to 
make real estate loans up to 60 per 
cent of the appraised value pro- 
vided 40 per cent of the loan is 
amortized in 10 years. 

7—Permits member banks to 
make Joans on “other than eligible” 
paper at penalty rates 42 per cent 
higher than prevailing discount 
rates. 

8.—Compels State banks with de- 
posits of $1,000,000 or more to be- 
come members of the Reserve Sys- 
tem by 1942 

9.—Allows officers and directors of 
member banks to serve two but no 
more than two banks. 

10.—Prohibits direct 
Treasury of 


purchases 
Government 


from the 


securities. 





The United 
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should be discouraged by the threat 
of new and hastily considered taxa- 
tion, particularly since the revenues 
estimated to be derived therefrom— 
a yearly total of $275,000,000—would 
maintain the present rate of Gov- 
ernment spending for only two 
weeks or would reduce the estimated 
deficit of the current fiscal year by 
only 1-16th, or if the present total 
of the national debt remained fixed 
would vield barely enough to dis- 
charge it in 300 years. 

“It is because H. R. 8974 is inade- 
quate that we urge it be withdrawn 
and a substitute bill prepared. That 
will take time. Although our Com- 
mittee recognizes that it has had 
only a short time within which to 
work and would welcome a reason- 
able period in which to pursue its 
Studies, it believes that a continued 
examination of, the problems in- 
volved is likely to reaffirm the fol- 
lowing conclusions at which our 
Committee has now arrived: 


REVENUE, THE AIM 

“We believe that the new tax leg- 
islation should be drawn primarily 
to raise revenue. 

“If and when the country is pre- 
pared to decide the question of di- 
viding and distributing our wealth 
for social and political reasons that 
issue should be clearly and simply 
framed in a separate measure with- 
out the pretense that its primary 
purpose is to raise revenue. 

“Let the country know that the 
Congress is considering not a reve- 
nue tax measure but a wealth dis- 
tributing social measure. If the is- 
sue is thus framed the country will 
be able to make a clear decision. 

“H. R. 8974 does not honestly 
frame the issue. Just as it is inade- 
quate as a fiscal measure, it is ridic- 
ulous as a vehicle for sharing our 
national income or our national 
wealth since it touches less than one 
per cent of our people and would 
give each of them only about two 
dollars if the total revenue derived 
from it were divided among them. 

“The new tax bill should create a 
broader tax base. Even in 1929 
only some 4,000,000 people or ap- 
proximately 8 per cent of all those 
gainfully employed paid Federal in- 
come taxes directly. Income taxes 
totaling $333,000,000 now come from 
320,500 people whose incomes exceed 
$5,000 a year while 3,339,000 people 
with income below $5,000 pay only 
$40,000,000 a year in taxes. 

“It is imperative therefore that 
we broaden the basis of taxation in 
such manner as to make all our 
people tax conscious and at the 
same time be fair to all classes. 


A DEFENSE OF SURPLUSES 
“We are opposed to arbitrary spe- 


cial taxation on corporate surpluses | 


because it violates time-tested prin- 
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Adequate corporate surpluses en- 
courage stable employment, stable 
wages, stable dividends, relatively 
stable prices, and that general in- 
dustrial stability and progress which 
you so greatly desire. 

“As business men we know that an 
adequate corporate surplus permits 
management to purchase raw ma- 
terial and replace obsolete machin- 
ery in periods of economic stress, 
thus creating a cushion against 
severe commodity declines and soft- 
ening the effects of the depression. 

“To put a premium through tax- 
ation on small surpluses will foster 
bad management, induce higher 
costs, discount efficiency and hasten 
ultimate bankruptcy. 

“Those who are willing to forego 
quick speculative returns for future 
and more stable rewards should be 
left free to judge how large or how 
small a corporate surplus sound 
management will require. 

“We approve your recommenda- 
tion that a constitutional amend- 
ment be submitted providing that 
future issues of Federal and local 
government securities be not tax 
exempt. 

“We endorse your recommenda- 
tion that any revenue arising from 
the proposed Federal inheritance 
taxes, to quote from your message, 
‘be specifically segregated and ap- 
plied as they accrue to the reduction 
of the national debt.’ 


THE TAX ON BIGNESS 

“We oppose a severely progressive 
tax on the size of corporate net 
earnings. Small stockholders in 
large corporations would be pen- 
alized by having the highest rate of 
tax paid on their net earnings be- 
fore their dividends are received; 
while large stockholders in small 
corporations would benefit. Mere 
size would be penalized. 

“We are not opposed to ‘bigness’ 
as such. But assuming for the mo- 
ment that large corporations are 
undesirable per se we must recog- 
nize that ‘bigness’ is a different 
thing in almost every industry or 
trade. What might be big in one 
industry would be slight in another. 
Where a few hundred thousand 
dollars would make a concern big 
in one field, fifty million dollars, 
for example, might not be big in 
the steel industry. 

“We do not believe that the tax- 
ing power should be invoked to 
hamper or destroy business organi- 
zations merely because they are big 
without a fair appraisal to deter- 





mine whether their practices are | 


good or bad. 


CURBING BUSINESS EVILS 
“Rather than handicap the good 

in big business by an arbitrary, pro- 

gressive tax upon it, we would pre- 


ciples of prudent business practice. ' fer to determine what the evil and 


| 


| 


destructive practices of the whole 
business structure may be and curb 
them by direct, effective measures 
instead of by the indirect method 
of automatic taxation. 

“In H. R. 8974 an ‘Excess Profits 
Tax’ has been largely substituted 
for the proposed progressive tax on 
corporate net earnings. Such a type 
of tax was imposed on a very com- 
prehensive scale during the War, 
and for a few years thereafter 

“From the point of view of theo- 
retical equity, it probably has more 
to recommend it than a mere grad- 
uated tax on net earnings or on 
‘bigness’ as such. Our earlier ex- 
cess profits tax was repealed, how- 


ever, because three Secretaries of | 


the Treasury declared it to be un- 
workable. In 1919 the then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury stated in his 
annual report that the Excess Prof- 
its Tax had ‘encouraged wasteful 
expenditure, put a premium on 
over-capitalization and a penalty 
on brains, energy, and enterprise, 
discouraged new ventures and con- 
firmed old ventures in their monop- 
olies.’ 


THE PRESENT BURDEN 

“Despite the fact that our Fed- 
eral estate tax has in recent years 
been raised from a maximum of 
20 per cent to a maximum of 60 
per cent in the higher brackets, 
notwithstanding the further fact 
that in most of our States inheri- 
tance tax laws have been imposed 
which frequently add very substan- 
tially to the total deductions made 
from estates by the public powers, 
and notwithstanding the further 
fact that Federal ‘gift’ taxes now 
rise to a maximum of 45 per cent, 
new and heavy Federal inheritance 
taxes and supplementary gift taxes 
are superimposed upon existing high 
rates by H. R. 8974. 

“We do not believe that such an 
increase at this time is in the in- 
terest of business recovery. 

“Our position is the same with re- 
spect to holding companies. The 
American corporate structure rep- 
resents a slow growth, dictated by 
economic necessities. Holding com- 
panies have played a part in that 
growth. We should not seek ab- 


| ruptly and ruthlessly to destroy 


them. They have been recognized 
by every court in the land, and we 
have learned from our own experi- 
ence that they are essential because 
of conflicting regulations under 
State and foreign laws. 

“If the taxing power is to be in- 
voked to force the dissolution of all 
holding companies, and change the 
corporate structure of American in- 
dustry, let that issue be simply and 
clearly framed so that we may have 
the independent judgment of the 
Congress uninfluenced by collateral 
issues. We should not attempt at 
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ful study of their weakness and 
strength.” 


this time to hamper or destroy all 
holding companies without a care- 

















SHE MADE THE TEST WE SUGGESTED AND REPORTS: 


bd ths 


Now Vote 
Disilghiine now sated 
move lane than ever!” 


It was the offer we made in the June 3rd issue of Time. She asked 
the sales manager, for whom she worked, if she might compare the 
new B-!2 and its *Nuphonic Reproduction, with the seven-year-old 
machine she was using. 

Her enthusiasm for this new product of Dictaphone engineers is 
duplicated in thousands of offices where the test has been made. 
When secretaries hear the clear, clean-cut, natural tone of Nuphonic 
Reproduction, they marvel at this new transcribing instrument. 

Ask your secretary to use this new B-l2 in your office on your work, 
An hour's use will prove more than anything we might say about 
it. Simply phone or write the Dictaphone office in your city and re- 
quest the loan of a stock machine, at no cost to you. Do it TODAY. 


THE NEW B-12 


DI CUAP IONE 


F Sales Corporation U.s8—8 
420 Lexington Avenue, NewYork, N.Y. _f* 
In Canada—137 Wellington St. West, Torohito 


(] I want to see your representative. 
{_] Please send me your Nuphonic Progress Portfolio. 





The word DICTAPHONE is the Regi d Dictaph 

Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Cerporation, 

Makers of Dictating Machines and Acces- 

sories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied, 
. 





*Nuphonic 
development of the Dictaphone labo- 
ratories— gives a new standard of a 
voice clarity such as secretaries have 
never before experienced. 


Reproduction —a new 


Name 





Company ...........-....- 
Address 
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@ What Big Bill Tilden says about 


Camels is worth any smoker's atten- 
tion. “I’ve got to keep in tiptop phys- 
ical condition,” says 42-year-old “Iron 
Man of Tennis.” “I smoke Camels, 
the mild cigarette. They don’t get my 


wind or upset my nerves. I've smoked 
Camels for years, and I never tire of 
their smooth, rich taste!” And other 
tennis stars... Lester Stoefen, George 
Lott, and Bruce Barnes... agree 
with Big Bill about smoking Camels, 
So turn to Camels. You'll like their 
mildness too! 


| Camels don't 


ge 


COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS:! 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 





... Turkish and Domestic... 


than any other popular brand. 


(Signed) 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


@ 1986, R. J. Rerncids Tod, Co. 


FAMOUS ATHLETES APPROVE 
CAMELS, SO THEY MUST HAVE REAL 
MILDNESS. THEY ARE GENTLE TO 
MY THROAT. AND WHEN I'M TIRED 

1 GET A ‘LIFT’ WITH A CAMEL! 


CAMELS DO NOT FRAZZLE MY 
NERVES OR UPSET MY CONDITIONS 
AND THAT CAMEL TASTE 1S JUST 
WHAT t WANT...MILDNESS ¢ 
COUPLED WITH FULL, RICH FLAVORY 


HOMEMAKER—Mrs. J. B. Feeley ACCOUNTANT—C. A. Petersen 


"6, Yd / YOU CAN 


SMOKE ALL YOU WANT 


| FOLLOW TILDEN, SARAZEN, 
GEHRIG, AND THE OTHER SPORTS 
STARS IN SMOKING CAMELS. 
1 SMOKE CAMELS STEADILY. 

THEY NEVER GET MY WIND 


LIFES MORE FUN WHEN YOU KEEP 

FIT! SO YOU SEE WHY 1,TOO, SMOKE F°# 

CAMELS. I'VE SMOKED THEM FOR AGES, Ea 

AND, NO MATTER HOW MANY | SMOKE, 
THEY DON'T AFFECT MY WIND 


wRITER—Eileen Tighe 
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House of Representatives 


Making Ready for Adjournment; 
Amendments to AAA Approved 


(CONGRESS is eager to go home, as Speaker 
‘ Byrns told the newspaper men Wednesday. 
More than 9,000 bills have been introduced in 

the House in the last eight months. Many are 
on the crowded calendars but the bulk of ail 
the legislation proposed in both Houses goes over 
to the second session of the 74th Congress, .con- 
vening next January. 

Cleared up and now law are the $4,880,000,000 
Work Relief Act, the Social Security program, 
the continuance of nuisance taxes, ICC regula- 
tion of interstate motor carriers, temporary com- 
tinuance of NRA on a skeleton basis, repeal of 
income tax publicity, and the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

In conference are the tax, holding company 
and rivers and harbors bills, TVA amendments, 
ban on gold clause suits and Federal control of 
alcohol. Conferees agreed on banking bill. 

The House last week approved the conference 
report on the AAA amendments, sent the alcohol 
control bill and $370,000,000 in rivers and harbors 
authorizations to conference, and passed a rail- 
road reorganization bill. 

MONDAY .—President Roosevelt's message veto- 
ing an Indian bill was read. The House, after a 
45-minute session, adjourned as a mark of re- 
spect to the late Representative Truax, of Ohio. 

Guffey-Snyder bill for Federal regulation of 
the soft-coal industry was reported by the Ways 
and Means Committee. 


WORLD POWER CONFERENCE m 

TUESDAY.—Adopted a resolution authorizing 
the President to invite foreign nations to a Third 
World Power Conference in Washington next 
year and authorized $75,000 for its expenses. The 
resolution was sent to the Senate. 

Conference report on the AAA amendments 
was agreed to, with its controversial provisions 
permitting processors, wholesalers and retailers 





shee 
Underwood and Underwood 


WINS AN APPROPRIATION 
Representative Sam McReynolds, Chairman of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, suc- 
ceeds in obtaining Mouse approval for his 
resolution authorizing $75,000 for a third 
World Power Conference to be held in the 

United States next year. 














to file claims for processing tax rebates under 
limited conditions. Representative Jones (Dem.) 
of Amarillo, Tex., told the House there are 49,000 
processors who might flood the courts with re- 
bate suits if the doors were wide open. 

The Interstate Commerce Committee favorably 
reported the Cole bill for oil regulation, to ratify 
the Dallas interstate compact but with provisions 
differing from the Connally bill in the Senate. 


ANTI-SEDITION BILL 

Judiciary Committee reported the Kramer anti- 
sedition bill making it a Federal offense to advo- 
cate overthrow of Government by violence. 
Military Committee reported a Senate bill pro- 
hibiting dissemination of seditious propaganda 
among the nation’s armed forces. 

WEDNESDAY.—The Federal Alcohol Control 

bill was sent to conference. Amendments to the 
AAA bill were adopted to authorize the President 
to allot work relief act funds, instead of making 
a new appropriation of $50,000,000 for purchase 
of submarginal Jands. The House agreed to a 
Senate amendment for Federal control of potato 
production. , 
. THURSDAY.—A railroad reorganization plan, 
allowing stockholders and bondholders to work 
out means by which a crippled road may adjust 
its finances, was approved. It avoids the present 
power of a one-third minority to block a reor- 
ganization; permits a court to make a plan ef- 
fective over dissenting creditors; requires courts 
to be sure approved plan recognizes the rights of 
each Class of creditors. 

The Rivers and Harbors bill was sent to con- 
ference. The Judiviary Committee adversely re- 
ported a resolution to investigate Samuel Al- 
schuler, Federal Judge of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals at Chicago, exonerating him of charges 
filed with the committee. 

FRIDAY.-—House sent the tax bill to confer- 
ence. Guffey-Snyder bill for Federal regulation of 
the soft coal industry was under all-day debate, 
with opposition questioning its constitutional- 
ity. Speaker Byrns predicted adjournment ‘of 
Congress by August 24. Conferees on banking 
bill reached agreement for immediate report to 
both houses. 

SATURDAY.—Considered Guffey-Snyder bill. 








—Underwood and Underwood and Wide World 
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LOBBY INVESTIGATION PROVIDES A TENSE WEEK ON CAPITOL HILL 
Attempts to serve certain witnesses with subpoenas to appear before Sena te and House investigating committees, and differences of opinion between 
the two committees over “rights” to the witnesses, add spectacular intere st to a Congressional business which already has gathered much atten- 
tion. Left: Howard Hopson, public utilities magnate affiliated with the As sociated Gas & Electric Co., who testified alternately before the two com- 


mittees. Upper center: 


Members of the Senate Lobby Investigating Committee. Lower center: 
William A. Hill of Boston, attorney for Mr. Hopson, who, like his client, was subpoenaed to testify. 


The House Committee listens to a witness, Right: 











| The New Taxes: Useless 


EAVIEST business of the 
Senate last week—debate 
on the tax bill—de veloped 
mainly into an opposition field 
day, with the confident majority 
relying more on their votes than 
their voices to put the measure 
through, 57-22. Chief criticism 
against the bill was concentrated 
on inadequacy of the revenue it 
would produce in proportion to 
mounting Government deficits. 
Excerpts from the debate: 


SENATOR HARRISON (Dem.) of 
Mississippi: The President recom- 
mended three major policies: First, 
an inheritance tax in addition to 
existing estate taxes with a comple- 
mentary gift tax; second, increased 
surtaxes on large incomes; third, a 
graduated corporation tax in lieu 
of the present tax imposed at a uni- 
form rate. * * * 

There are no substantial differ- 
ences, so far as revenue is concerned, 
between the House bill and the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee bill. The 
House bill will bring in revenue es- 
timated at $255,000,000. The com- 
mittee bill will bring in revenue es- 
timated at $254,000,000. 

SENATOR VANDENBERG (Rep.), 
of Michigan: It is sheer waste to 
raise a little patch of taxes that have 
no bearing on the budgetary prob- 
lem * * * It is like trying to fill a 
barrel with a dipper while the spigot 
runs wide open. It is like thrust- 
ing one’s finger in the lake, with- 
drawing it, and looking for the 
hole. * * ° 

This bill does precisely what Mr. 
Roosevelt said three years ago 
marks the road to bankruptcy! It 
“extends taxes,” yet it “continues to 
pile up deficits. * * *” It miserably 
fails to relate the two. * * * We 
chatter about revenue in millions 
while we confront deficits in bil- 
lions. - 


SENATOR COPELAND (Dem.), of 
New York. To my mind it is gro- 
tesque—certainly little short of 
that—to think about this table- 
spoonful of revenue having any re- 
lation to the balancing of the bud- 
get or the wiping out of the nationa: 
debt. 

SENATOR WALSH (Dem.), of 
Massachusetts: I should like to ask 
the Senator if he believes in the 
principle of the inheritance tax? 

SENATOR COPELAND: I do not. 

SENATOR WALSH: When the 
wealth of a nation concentrated in 
the hands of a few is found to be 
harmful to the common welfare, 
then the State may take part of 
that wealth under reasonable con- 
ditions * * * not by confiscation 
but by carefully worked-out legisla- 
tion to prevent vast fortunes in the 
future. 

SENATOR COPELAND: There is 
not a Senator in this chamber who 
can say that this is a well-worked- 
out, well-considered, and wise bill. 
* * * Certainly, there would not be 
enough cash money to take care of 
the estate tax on Mr. Ford’s prop- 
erty. 

SENATOR HASTINGS (Dem.) of 
Delaware: I doubt whether the Fi- 
nance Committee has ever presented 
to the Senate a revenue measure 
which is so universally unsatisfac- 
tory. * * * This particular bill was 
conceived in political intrigue. It 
is a cross between a spendthrift and 
a social revolutionist. It has for its 
principal purpose the presidential 
election of 1936. It intends to drive 
out of the Democratic party what- 
ever is left of the wealthy class * * * 
The truth is that it has been drawn 
and is about to be passed because 
of the President’s message of June 
19, and because certain members of 
the Senate “called the bluff” of the 
President in sending that message. 








of Wisconsin: I contend that we are 
amply justified in increasing the 
taxes in proportion to the ability to 
pay during the period when the 
Government’s extraordinary expen- 
ditures are resulting in increased 
profits and increased benefits to the 
citizens of the country. 

SENATOR TYDINGS (Dem.) of 
Maryland: I am wondering where 
we are going to get the revenue to 
liquidate these deficits, because the 
income-tax field will largely be ex- 
hausted by amendments similar to 
that of the Senator from Wisconsin. 
Where are we going to get the re- 
maining five-sixths of the annual 
deficit? 

SENATOR LA FOLLETTE: We are 
not exhausting the sources of rev- 
enue from income taxation by in- 
creasing the rates at this time, be- 
cause if the so-called “recovery,” 
which many individuals have been 
predicting, should take place, there 
would be a tremendous increase in 
the production of national income. 

SENATOR TYDINGS: But sup- 
pose the recovery should not come, 
where would we then get the money 
to balance the budget in addition to 
these high income-tax rates? 


SENATOR LA FOLLETTE: If re- 
covery shall not come we shall be 
confronted with a continuation of 
these extraordinary expenditures, 
because I think those who are talk- 
ing about balancing the budget, 
when 20,000,000 men, women, and 
children are totally dependent upon 
agencies of the Government and 
local charity for their existence, 
surely must understand that we can- 
not stop such extraordinary expen- 
ditures. 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: I wish 
to call attention to one exhibit. The 
NRA died May 27, 1935. * * * Buty» 
Mr. President * * * NRA’s adminis- 


SENATOR LA FOLLETTE (Prog.) trative expenses for the month of 


Burden or a Benefit to Nation? 


July, 1935—six weeks after it was 
supposed to be through—were nearly 
$200,000 more than they were in 
July, 1934, when the institution was 
running at full speed. * * * If we 
would show half as much Zeal in 
demobilizing dead bureaus as we do 
in taxing dead citizens, it would be 
better for all concerned. 

SENATOR BORAH (Rep.) of 
Idaho: Mr. President, I desire to of- 
fer an amendment which provides 
against the issuance of tax-exempt 
securities in the future. * * * I limit 
it to Federal securities because Con- 
gress has no power to deal with 
State securities. 

SENATOR LONERGAN (Dem.) of 
Connecticut: If we shall remove 
the tax-exempt features from our 
securities * * * we shall not be on 
a parity with the States and the 
several subdivisions of the States in 
the sale of our securities in the open 
market. * * * First we oughi to have 
a constitutional amendment provid- 
ing for the removal of exemptions 
in connection with securities issued 
by subdivisions of the Government. 

SENATOR BORAH: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not believe that either the 
Senator from Connecticut or I will 
live to see the time when the States 
will ratify an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States 
taking away from the States the 
right to issue their securities upon 
whatever terms they see fit. 

SENATOR SCHALL (Rep.) of 
Minnesota: Mr. President, the 
crowning farce of the session is this 
plan to raise a quarter of a billion 
dollars revenue to plug a $5,000,- 
000,000 bunghole made by the Ad- 
ministration itself. * * * If this bill 
has any intelligent aim, it is to ex- 
tend the “emergency,” spread the 
chaos, pile up the pretexts for main- 
taining useless bureaus, afford an 
excuse for carrying the vast ton- 
nage of patronage barnacles. 














Capitol 


N THE main, the gentleman 
from the Fifth Minnesota 
district is opposed to costly gov- 
ernmental junkets. But under 
certain conditions, he might vote 
for one into the interplanetary 
spaces—with no return tickets. 
His ideas on the subject were of- 
fered during House debate on a 
joint resolution to invite the 
Third World Power Conference 
to hold its sessions in America: 
MR. CHRISTIANSON (Rep.) of 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Mr. Chairman. 
this is only another junket. For 
some years the idea of junkets has 
flourished like the proverbial green 
bay tree. * * * Almost every day, 
Congress is confronted with re- 
quests to send representatives of the 
nation to various points in America, 
Europe, and Asia. I surmise that 
in the not distant future, with the 
further development of aerial vehi- 
cles propelled by rockets, we shall 
have not only international but in- 
terplanetary junkets. 

We may organize junkets to the 
moon or to the planet Mars. Per- 
sonally I want to vote for the first 
junket to Mars, provided I am given 
the opportunity to select the men 
who are to represent us on it, for 
I can see in it possibilities for rid- 
ding ourselves of our surplus of po- 





Hill.--Its More or Less Serious Side 


litical professors and other “brain 
trusters.” 

There is absolutely no need for 
the present junket. It is merely a 
way of spending uselessly another 
$75,000 of the people’s hard-earned 
money. 

MR. EKWALL (Rep.) of Portland, 
Oreg.: I just wanted to suggest to 
the gentleman that a cheaper way 
to get rid of the “brain trusters” 
would be to wait until the next elec- 
tion. » 

MR. MAY (Dem.) of Prestonsburg, 
Ky.: I think $75,000 would build a 
very nice post office building in some 
small town in this country. * * * 

xk * 
N MANY respects the United 
States Senate is a mutual 
adulation society, with members 
butter-spreading each other with 
fulsome compliments. Not al- 
ways, however, do they rise to 
the opportunity—as in this little 
colloquy of humble confession 

and tart rejoinder: 


SENATOR BONE (Dem.) of Wash- 
ington: Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator explain to me how that breaks 
up big fortunes? 

SENATOR LONG (Dem.) of Louis- 
iana: Oh, my goodness! 

SENATOR BONE: Will the Sena- 
tor be courteous and yield? 





ene 


SENATOR LONG: Why, certainly 
I yield. I beg the Senator’s par- 
don. I will now explain. 

SENATOR BONE: Will the Sena- 
tor permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

SENATOR LONG: Let me answer 


“ the question already asked. 


SENATOR BONE: I have not fin- 
ished the question. 

SENATOR LONG: All right. Do 
not ask me two questions now, be- 
cause I am simple-minded. 

SENATOR BONE: I am painfully 
conscious that there may be some 
truth in the Senator’s statement. 

e+ @ 

ONGRESS is full of good ra- 

conteurs, and many an anec- 
dote lightens and gives point to 
arguments in debate. For exam- 
ple, it seems there was a certain 
colored preacher, down in Ala- 
bama— 

SENATOR NEELY (Dem.) of West 
Virginia: Mr. President, these ever- 
recurring, never-ending metaphysi- 
cal arguments concerning the con- 
stitutionality of senatorial action 
make some of us feel like the hero 
of the following story, which is told 
by our famous former colleague, 
Tom Heflin, of Alabama: 

Once upon a time after a long- 
continued and disastrous drought 


an old brother of color was asked 
to pray for rain. He responded fa- 
vorably and said: “Good Lord, send 
us a rain. Send us a real rain. Send 
us a gully-washing rain. Send us a 
rain that will make the ears of corn 
grow a foot and a half long, because 
we are all dead tired of the infernal 
nubbin-shucking that’s been going 
on in this community.” 

Mr. President, we are likewise 
tired of the constitutional “inubbin- 
shucking” that has been going on in 
the Senate. * * * 


Bees the colored preacher, 
it seems there once was an 
Irishman and, as is often the 
case in such stories, his name 
was Pat—but let the senior Sen- 
ator from South Carolina tell 
the story: : ' 

SENATOR SMITH (Dem.) of South 
Carolina: Mr. President, the phil- 
osophy of this bill in reference tu 
the farmer is like the story of Pai 
who was riding an old horse tha‘ 
was so thin that every time he took 
a step he reeled. 

Someone said, “Pat, why, in the 
name of the God of mercy, do you 
not put more.flesh on that horse's 
bones?” 

“Hell,” said Pat, “he can hardly 
walk with what he has got; what 
will he do with any more?” 
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United States Senate 


Record Speed on Tax Bill; 
Regulation of ‘Hot’ Oil 


HE Senate took swift action on the tax bill 

last week. 

Reported Monday, given privileged status as 
“unfinished business” Tuesday, the $250,000,000 
revenue measure was debated Wednesday, 
amended and passed Thursday. Then it was 
sent into conference to adjust differences with 
the House. 

It is an all-time record, according to veteran 
legislators. A key measure in the Administra- 
tion's “must” program, the celerity of its drive 
through the Senate foreshadowed quick ad- 
journment of Congress. 

The Senate passed a revised House bill for 
Federal Alcohol Control, approved the Walsh 
bill to write into future Government contracts 
NRA labor standards of wages and hours, and 
adopted the conference report on the AAA 
amendments, 


FOR CONTROL OF LIQUOR 


MONDAY.—The Walsh bill was passed, with- 
out a record vote. Previously however the Sen- 
ate rejected, 61 to 23, a proposal by Senator 
Clark (Dem.) of Missouri to substitute the Black 
30-hour work week bill. The Senate adopted a 
Clark amendment limiting the Walsh bill to two 
years, 

The tax bill was reported out of the Finance 
Committee. The Senate sent to conference the 
bill to amend the Taylor grazing act. 

TUESDAY.—The Federal Alcohol Control bill 
was debated, amended and passed without a 
record vote and sent to conference, Senate 
amendments put its regulation under an inde- 
pendent administration, instead of a-division of 
the Treasury, and eliminated the House authori- 
zation for liquor sale from barrels, 


The Senate adopted a House joint resolution 
to protect Puerto Rico coffee from inferior mix- 





—Underwood and Underwood 
IN THE THICK OF THE BATTLE 
Senators William E. Borah and Pat McCarran 
take an active part in the debate over the 
tax bill, and sponsor two successful Senate 
amendments, one barring future issues of 
tax-exempt Federal securities and the other 
repealing the tax on silver trading profits. 











tures; confirmed Lawrence W. Cramer of New 
York as Governor of Virgin Islands. 


BILL TO REGULATE ‘HOT’ OIL 


WEDNESDAY.—Debate on tax bill began, 
Adopted lobby investigation committee resolu- 
tion enlarging powers of the committee over cor- 
poration matters and stock transactions and 
cited H. C. Hopson, utility holding company ex- 
ecutive, and his counsel, William A. Hill, for con- 
tempt for evading a committee subpoena. 

Passed, but held up on a motion to reconsider, 
the Connally oil regulation bill. It gives con- 
sent to the Dallas inter-state oil conservation 
compact, authorizes the President to regulate 
oil imports, and would make permanent the law, 
expiring in 1937, to prohibit interstate shipments 
of so-called “hot” oil—oil in excess of State 
quota regulations. 

A resolution was adopted to permit a compact 
between New York, New Jersey and Connecticut 
to prevent pollution of New York harbor. 


MANY MEASURES PASSED 


THURSDAY.—Amended and passed the tax 
bill and sent it to conference. Proceedings 
against Mr. Hopson and Mr. Hill temporarily 
postponed. 

The conference report on the AAA amend- 
ments was adopted. Conference reports also 
were adopted on measures to amend the law 
relating to mining of coal, phosphate and oil 
on the public domain and for a Federal Ses- 
quicentennial Commission to celebrate the 150th 
anniversary of the adoption of the Constitution. 

A District of Columbia Old-Age Pension bill, 
passed by the House, was agreed to. Findley B. 
Howard of Nebraska was confirmed as Minister 
to Paraguay. 

FRIDAY.—Banking Biil agreed to in confer- 
ence. Many measures passed, including: To 
create additional district judgeships in West 
Virginia, Tennessee and Oklahoma; to classify 
and inspect tobacco; to build ten Coast Guard 
ice-breakers; to establish load lines on coast- 
wise craft and require safety sprinkling systems 
on vessels. 

The Senate paused in its deliberations to note 
the death of Will Rogers, often guest of the Vice 
President ana otners. Recessed to Monday. 

Frep A. Emery. 
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ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 





SATURDAY EVENING 
POST CIRCULATION 


For the issue of August 24th, the edition was 
3,000,000 copies—100,000 copies more than for 
the same issue of last year. 


The tremendous summer sale and the growing 
demand are significant endorsements of the 
editorial policies of the weekly. 


During the past two years the subscription list 
has grown by more than 300,000, because these 
readers did not wish to risK missing a single issue. 


The Saturday Evening Post is bought solely on 
its merits. Its circulation today is better, stronger, 
and has greater advertising power than ever 
before in its history. 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 
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THEN will benefits of Security law reach 
the average citizen? 
es « 
Striking housewives to put issue of meat 
prices before Secretary Wallace. 
x * * 
PWA makes possible “boom” in hospital 
construction. 


. 


* * * 


<o7=?]/ HEN WILL I BEGIN to receive the bene 
fits promised me under the Social Security 
Law?” 

Signing of the measure last week by the Presi- 
dent has placed this question uppermost in the 
minds of millions of citizens who for months 
have followed the course of the security pro- 
gram through the legislative mill with eager 
eyes. 

The bill, depending upon Federal-State co- 
operation, will necessitate many amendments to 
present State statutes as well as passage of new 
laws before assistance in the form of old-age 
pensions, annuities, unemployment compensa- 
tion and child and maternal welfare services 
can be received. 

Further, even after the members of the Social 
Security Board have been appointed, months 
may elapse before the machinery to administer 
the act designed to protect the American wage- 
earner against “the major hazards and vicissi- 
tudes of life’ can start functioning. 


How Age Pensions Work 


Who Will Get Them and How 
They Will Be Financed 


Or Age Pensions. — The Economic Security 
Committee has estimated that there are at 
least 2,400,000 persons over 65 years of age who 
are in need. How many of these will receive im- 
mediate assistance depends almost wholly on ac- 
tion by the States to meet their share of the 
pension costs. 
The Federal Government will match State 
pension payments up to $15 per person per 





—Wide World 
PROTESTING FOOD PRICES 
Women in Detroit picket food shops urging 
their fellow-consumers to strike against meat 
prices which they regard as excessively high. 





month. The individual States can increase their 
share of the pension payments if they like. 
Pensions are to be paid to any eligible per- 
son who has been resident in the State of ap- 
plication during the preceding year and who 
has lived in that State at least five years of the 


liformnstion Sarwiaa 
__ fer Gitzens 


Q.—Who are eligible for RFC loans for flood 
relief? 

A.—Any person or corporation, municipality or 
political subdivision of States or of their public 
agencies owning property damaged or destroyed 
by floods in 1933, 1934, 1935 and 1936, are eligible 
according to a circular just issued by the RFC. 

x * * 

Q.—How much freight or express (pounds) is 
carried by commercial airlines? How does the 
poundage compare with railroad shipments? 

A.—In first six months of this year 1,408,871 
pounds of express were carried by airlines; first 
six months of 1934, 916,063 pounds; year 1934, 
2,133,191 pounds, total extremely small compared 
to rail shipments. Air express attracts ship- 
ments of small valuable packages demanding 
great speed in delivery. 

xx«re 

Q.—Are Federal Reserve Banks owned by the 
Government? (b) Is the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury a member of the Federal Reserve Board? (c) 
Must that board be bipartisan? 

A.—(a) No, they are owned by the banks which 
constitute them but they are subject to regula- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board whose mem- 
bers are appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. The constituent banks 
are privately owned. 

(b) At present he is but under the Banking 
Bill as passed by the Senate his membership 
would cease 90 days after the bill becomes law. 
The bill is now in conference between the Houses. 

(c) Under the Banking Bill as passed by the 
Senate the board would be bipartisan. At present 
the board consists entirely of Democrats 
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News 


of Governmental Activities Affecting Social Welfare—Food and 
Health— What the Relief Agencies Are Doing 
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—Photos, courtesy PWA 


PWA INCREASES PUBLIC HEALTH FACILITIES 
Through the use of outright grants and loans of money from the PWA, public health facilities of Federal, State and local governments are in a num- 
ber of cases improved and extended. Typical of the projects made possible through public work funds are—Upper left: A modern operating room 
in Manteno State Hospital in Illinois, containing a spectators’ gallery (where men are seated) and modern equipment; lower left: A new hospital for 
the Federal leper colony at Carville, La., which houses X-Ray laboratories, physiotherapy rooms, operating rooms and patient wards; center: A new 
nurses’ home for Cook County Hospital in Chicago, Ill.; Upper right: the Alleghany General Hospital with its new additions in Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lower 


fuse pensions to persons less than 70 years old, 
but after that date pensions must be paid to 
those destitute who are 65 years or older. 

At present there are some 31 States with old- 
age pension laws on their books. However, the 
majority of these laws will have to be changed 
to conform with the standards laid down by the 
Federal law. 

Where constitutional limitations prevent the 
immediate establishment of old-age pension 
systems, as in the case of Georgia, the Federal 
Government will cooperate with the cities and 
counties to the extent of half their pension pay- 
ments until State systems can be established. 


PAYMENTS TO AGED 

Old-Age Annuities.—This is the section of the 
law which applies to workers who reach the age 
of 65 and who, with their employers, have 
made joint contributions to an “old-age fund.” 

Starting January 1, 1937, workers will pay a 1 
per cent tax on their earnings, which will grad- 
ually be increased to 3 per cent in 1949. Employ- 
ers also will pay a similar tax on their pay rolls. 

From the proceeds of these taxes, persons who 
have been paying the taxes for five years and 
who are over 65 and out of work will receive 
pensions, beginning in 1942, direct from the 
Government. 

Farm laborers, domestic servants, Government 
employes and casual labor are to be excluded 
from this system. 

Before benefit payments will be made the 
worker must have retired and have received a 
total of $2,000 in wages. The following table 
illustrates the monthly payments to be received 
after certain periods of employment: 

Average monthly Years of employment. 


salary. 10 20 30 40 
BD ccccsptosenvcss $17.50 $22.50 $27.50 $32.50 
BOG ccsee Cocccccces 22.50 32.50 42.50 51.25 
150 ..cccccccccccce 27.50 42.50 53.75 61.25 
BOD .ccvcee eoeeenece 32.50 §1.25 61.25 71.25 
FD ccccccceseceres 37.50 56.25 68.75 81.25 


AID FOR JOBLESS 

Unemployment Insurance.—The law provides 
for a cooperative Federal-State system in which 
the Federal Government will make it possible 
for the States to enact unemployment compen- 
sation laws through levying a uniform tax on 


employers, measured by their pay rolls, against 


whick a credit will be allowed for payments 
made under State unemployment compensation 
laws. 

The actual administration will be vested in 
the States. Subject to a few restrictions to in- 
sure efficient administration and use of all funds 
collected for the payments of benefits to un- 
employed workmen, the States will be free to 
determine for themselves the type of law they 
prefer, the length of waiting periods, the dura- 
tion of benefits, and all other features of the 
legislation. 

Officials of the Economic Security Committee 
say that it may be at least 2% years before un- 
employment compensation will be made avail- 
able to workers in most States. Wisconsin, which 
has already a law in operation, they say, prob- 
ably will be the first State to pay out unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

Two State unemployment compensation laws 
now in effect give some indication of the bene- 
fits unemployed workers may receive. 

New York provides that after a three weeks 
waiting period an unemployed worker will re- 
ceive insurance benefits up to $15 a week for a 
maximum period of sixteen weeks. 

Wisconsin provides that unemployed workers 
receive a maximum of $10 for ten weeks. 


PENSIONS FOR BLIND 

Pensions to the Blind—Federal contributions 
for these pensions are available on the same con- 
ditions as those to be granted to those aged now 
in need. The Federal Government will match 
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right: A new Naval Hospital in Philadelphia, Pa. 








State payments on a 50-50 basis except that in 
no case will the Government pay more than $15 
per person per month. The sooner the Statas 
enact cooperating laws the quicker will these 
pensions be granted. 

In the case of maternal and child welfare serv- 
ices, the average citizen who qualifies for aid will 
receive no cash benefits, but free medical service 
and welfare supervision. In the case of the mil- 
lions made available to the States for better pub- 
lic health service, the citizen will benefit through 
enlarged health services and more adequate 
health protection. 

In signing the security bill the President de- 
clared: 

“We can never insure 100 per cent of the popu- 
lation against 100 per cent of the hazards and 
vicissitudes of life but we have tried to frame 
a law which will give some measure of protection 
to the average citizen and his family against the 
loss of a job and against poverty-ridden old age 
* * * If the Senate and the House of Represent1- 
tives in this long and arduous session had done 
nothing more than pass this bill, the session 
would be regarded as historic for all time.” 

For the purpose of further and better coordi- 
nation of Federal Government health activities 
in view of the many health provisions contained 
in the Security Act, the President created an 
inter-departmental committee composed of 
Josephine Roche, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury; Oscar Chapman, Assistant Secretary 
of Interior; M. L. Wilson, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture; and A. J. Altmeyer, Second Assistant 
Labor Secretary. 

“I am directing this committee to include 
within the scope of its work not only health ac- 
tivities, but closely related welfare activities,” Mr. 
Roosevelt said. It is expected that eventually a 
complete coordination of the Government’s ac- 
tivities in the health field will be brought about. 


The Food Price Revolt 


Problem of Soaring Costs to Be 
Put Up to Government 


ETROIT’S striking housewives are going to 
appeal to Secretary Wallace to aid them in 
bringing down the prices of meats. For weeks 
now grim matrons have picketed retail butcher 
shops, street fights have taken place, and women 
have been haled into the courts for their actions. 





| f Wide World 
“HAVEN FOR VETERANS” 
Scene in one of the camps in the South where 
3,500 indigent war veterans are quartered by 
the Government to keep them, it is alleged, 
from agitating for the bonus in Washington. 
These camps, says Harry Hopkins, FERA cRief, 
will be abandoned and the veterans required 





to go to CCC camps or on the relief rolls. 





Repercussions of the strike have been felt in 
a number of places. 

In Washington, Secretary Wallace charged that 
packers were spreading propaganda blaming the 
AAA for higher pork prices. In Chicago meat 
packers sharply replied that “if there is a nation- 
wide effort to misrepresent the effect of the AAA 
program on the consumers’ interest the packing 
industry is not a participant.” 

Consumers, said Secretary Wallace, “should be 
warned that a nation-wide effort is being made 
by packers and other processors to undermine the 
farmers’ programs by spreading malicious and 
untrue propaganda of all kinds about the effects 
and purposes of the Adjustment (AAA) programs 
upon the consumers of the country.” 

The fact is, says Mr. Wallace, that consumers 
now would be paying somewhat more for pork 
if there had been no pig purchase program in 
1933. 

The Institute of American Meat Packers said 
it had purposely refrained from discussing the 
relationship of the AAA to the drop in consumers’ 
meat supplies and said that the decrease in pigs 
brought about by the hog contracts was aggra- 
vated by drought ruin of feed supplies. As a con- 
sequence, it was pointed out, supplies have been 
greatly diminished. 

The militancy of the “revolt” against high food 
prices has spread to numbers of other metropoli- 
tan areas. When the housewives arrive in Wash- 
ington to see Secretary Wallace the problem of 
the market basket will be dumped squarely in 
the lap of the Government. What the outcome 
will be still is problematical. 


Havens for Veterans 


Camps Provide Quarters and Food 
For Destitute Ex-Soldiers 


HAVENS for needy war veterans and for needy 
women are two of the more unusual insti- 
tutions in the FERA’s relief program. 

Seven miles out of Charleston, S. C., is a typical 
veterans’ camp. Here on a 300-acre site 445 “ex- 
bonus marchers” are quartered. Many are draw- 
ing monthly relief pay checks ranging from $30 
to $40, and a number of others receive compensa- 
tion for disabilities received while in service. 

It has been alleged that the veterans were 
shipped from Washington to keep them from 
agitating for payment of their bonus certificates. 

Last week, Administrator Hopkins revealed 
plans to break up these veterans’ camps in the 
South. 

“Of the 3,000 or 4,000 ex-soldiers down there,” 
said Mr. Hopkins, “we will put about one-third 
in CCC camps and the rest on work-relief proj- 
ects.” 


Camps for Women 


Needy Unemployed Are Trained 
For Prospective Jobs 


SCATTERED throughout the country are edu- 
cational Summer camps for approximately 

1,200 needy, unemployed women. These camps 

last for a term of six weeks or two months. 

Much emphasis in these camps is placed on 
adjustment and counseling. While jobs are not 
assured after the camp period, it is stressed by 
officials that efforts will be made to obtain place- 
ments for the “students.” 

In 1934, there were 28 residential schools and 
educational camps in 26 States, giving an op- 
portunity to about 2,000 women for education 
combined with provision for relief needs. 

Camps this Summer are located in rural com- 
munities elose to towns and cities from which 
students may be drawn. They are located also 
near larger cities and industrial centers where 
the aid of colleges may be obtained. 
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Government Millions 
For New Hospitals 


PWA Comes to Rescue of Towns 
Lacking in Facilities 


‘HE most modern of clinics and operating 

rooms are rising in metropolitan areas and 

small county centers under a $72,000,000 PWA 
hospital construction program. 

At the peak of the depression such signs as— 
“Hospital—For Sale or Rent” were not uncom- 
mon. Four hundred non-profit medical treat- 
ment centers, faced with rising costs of food, 
supplies, drugs and surgical instruments, were 
forced to close their doors to long lines of charity 
patients. 

At the same time surveys by the United States 
Public Health Service revealed that heavy in- 
roads were made on those suffering most in loss 
of income and jobs. 

One such survey made by the Public Healih 
Service in cooperation with the Millbank Memo- 
rial Fund of ten industrial localities where the 
depression conditions were typical showed that 
during the period 1929-32 the death rate in fam- 
ilies with no employed members or part-time 
wage earners increased 20 per cent, while de- 
clining in families which had full-time wage 
earners. 

Such was the situation which confronted the 
Federal Government when in 1933 it appropri- 
ated more than three billions of dollars for pub- 
lic works. 


LOANS FOR BUILDING 


Officials were not slow in grasping the full sig- 
nificance of the nation’s health problem as it 
was related to public construction. Bankrupt or 
near bankrupt muncipalities were offered loans 
of millions of dollars on a long term basis for 
construction and equipment of modern hospitals 
and clinics to take the places of those forced to 
shut down. 

As a consequence provisions have now been 
made for making available to a large part of the 
country the achievements of research, the dis- 
coveries of medica! science and their application 
to the prevention and treatment of diseases. 

The Public Works Administration’s hospital 
program will provide for 263 new hospitals or 
construction at old ones. Of these, 185 are being 
constructed by local communities with the aid of 
PWA loans and grants and 78 are being built by 
the Army, Navy and other departments of the 
Federal Government. 

The 185 local prejects are costing $60,000,000 
of which $36,000,000 is being supplied through 
PWA loans and grants. The balance is being sup- 
plied by the local communities without assistance 
from PWA. 

About 50 of the local projects are completed 
and in use and 100 now are now under con- 
struction, 


AID FOR HEALTH SERVICES 


The PWA hospital program is but one sector 
on the health front. Under the terms of the 
Social Security Bull $8,000,000 is to be allotted 
to the several States for the purpose of develop- 
ing State health services. 

With this provision for furthering the appli- 
cation of known methods for preventing and con- 
trolling disease, through helping build adequate 
State and community-health services, the bill 
provides for an investigation into certain health 
problems which affects many, or all of the States; 
such as the problems of stream purification, sew- 
age, and industria! waste disposal, the methods 
of malaria control, the investigation of health 
hazards in industry and practical methods for 
their control; the investigation of such diseases 
as rural epidemic typhus fever in a number of 
Southern States, enceephalitis or the so-called 
“sleeping sickness”. infantile paralysis, and 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever which is now a 
problem in almost every State. 

Derek Fox. 
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NATIONAL INCOME—Amount received by all 
individuals in the nation in the form of salaries, 
wages, work-relief wages, dividends, interest, 
rents, royalities, and funds withdrawn from a 
business by the proprietors. Department of Com- 
merce estimates national income in the past year 
at 49.4 billion dollars. Exceeds national income 
produced by 2 billion dollars. 

x*rk 

REAL INCOME—Income measured in terms of 
its purchasing power, that is, in terms of goods 
rather than money. 

x~* *: 

DEATH DUTIES—British term for estate, 
legacy, and inheritance taxes, all of which are 
being discussed in Congress in connection with 
the tax bill. 
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MOTOR CARRIER—Bus or truck. Under au- 
thority of new legislation Motor Carrier Bureau 
has been formed under Interstate Commerce 
Commission to regulate service and rates of buses 
and trucks. 

x * * 

PERSONAL TAX EXEMPTION—Amount of 
personal income exempted from individual in- 
come tax. Present exemption for single person 
is $1,000, and for married person $2,500, with $400 
more for each dependent child. The new tax bills 
passed by the House and Senate make no change 
in present exemptions. 
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Bigger Pensions 


For the Veterans 


Of Spanish War 





| + WHAT STATES ARE DOING: REVENUE TRENDS + 


GPANISH-AMERICAN War veterans | 


will get up to $45,000,000 increase 
in pensions this year. 

By the stroke of a pen, August 13, 
anniversary of the occupation of 
Manila by the American Army, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt made effective a law 
increasing pensions to 210,000 of 
these veterans and dependents and 
restoring pensions to 15,000 others. 

The new law is to benefit Spanish- 
American War veterans who have 
not been able to prove service con- 
nection of their disabilities, as well 
as their widows and dependents. It 
also includes veterans of the Philip- 
pine Insurrection and the Boxer Re- 
bellion. It eliminates the last of the 
cuts made in the Economy Act of 
the last Congress. 

President Roosevelt in a statement 
outiuned the distribution between 
the Spanish War veterans and the 
World War veterans. 


HOW CASES DIFFER 


The World War veterans, he ex- 
plained, come under a new system 
which extends to them additional 
compensation if they have depend- 
ents, and insurance, hospitalization, 
vocational rehabilitation and the 
“bonus,” or adjusted service certifi- 
cates. 

But the Spanish War veterans and 
veterans of earlier wars had none 
of these advantages except hospital- 
ization in recent years. 

“Their case, therefore,” said the 
President, “cannot be compared to 
the case of the World War veterans. 


{ 


WHILE TAX REVENUES in some 
States are exceeding expecta- 
tions of officials, revenues in one 
State at least are falling below es- 
timates. 
The revenues in New York do not 
seem to be mounting as nigh as of- 


ficials thought they would. Anyway, | 


it has just been disclosed that the 
State’s deficit on June 30 was $97,- 
029,788.31. The Comptroller’s office 
explained that one reason was that 
the inheritance tax feli more than 
$10,000,000 short of the amount ex- 


| pected, and the corporation tax was 


For the same reason, the approval | 


of this bill establishes no ground 
or precedent for pensions for the 
World War group. Theirs is an en- 
tirely different case.” 

The President’s statement con- 
cluded: 

“All economies at the expense of 
veterans now have been repealed, 
as well as an annual saving of $125,- 
000,000 that accrued for a while from 
cuts in the pay of the Government 
civil employes.” 


EFFECTS ON PAYMENTS 

The average monthly payment re- 
ceived by the Spanish War veterans 
now jumps from $32.17 to $42.85 and 
widows will get a monthly increase 
of $7.50. 

The Administrator of Veterans’ 


| tion, 


$2,330,000 less than that counted on. 
On the other hand, North Dakota 
is finding that its new 2 per cent 


| Sale. 


sales tax is bringing in more revenue | 


than predicted. So far $401,717 has 


been collected for May and June, | 


which if continued at that rate 
through the year will bring in $2,- 


700,000. When the last legislature | 


created the two-year tax it pre- 
dicted that the yield would amount 
to $2,000,000 annually. 

In Oklahoma, the tax commission 
has just made known the encourag- 
ing fact, as far as a business indica- 
tor is concerned, that income tax 
payments have had a 56.4 per cent 
gain over last year. 

Florida is pointing with pride to 
the fact that Federal internal reve- 
nue collections within its bounda- 
ries for the year ending June 30, 
1935, led all other States in percent- 
age of gain in returns on taxable 
incomes and from other sources. 
Collections this year were $15,000,- 
000 as compared with $11,000,000 last 
fiscal year. 

x*wek 


PROTESTS AGAINST TAXES 
AXES MAY BE ONE of the two 
certainties of this world, but 
they are not being accepted in all 
quarters with equanimity. For ex- 
ample, the other day New Jersey 
had a one-man modern version of 
the famous Tea Party—a potato 








Affairs will adjust the new law au- 
tomatically without the necessity of 
the veterans making new applica- 
tions. 

The American Veterans Associa- 
through. .its. National . Com- 





| mander, Daniel A. Hobart, of New 


York, expressed astonishment at the 
approval of the law, said it opens 
the door to general service pensions 
to World War veterans, and is “an- 
other step along the trail of the 
pension racket.” 














Tests of New Tax Laws—Controversy 
In Ohio Over Election for 
Vacant Congress Seat 





That is, Assemblyman Theron 
McCampbell sold 700 bags of pota- 
toes without collecting any sales 
tax and defied the authorities to 
“get” him: 

But Deputy Tax Commissioner 
George W. Grimm, Jr., ruled that 
the sales were “casual transactions,” 
and not “sales made in the ordinary 
course of business,” and were there- 
fore “not subject to the license and 
tax provision of the sales tax act. 

In Florida, five major acts of the 
last legislature are in the courts, in- 
cluding two designed to produce $5,- 
000,000 in revenue annually. The 
latter two include the act to legalize 
and tax slot machines, and the 
graduated occupational license and 
gross receipts tax law. 

x* 
SUBSTITUTE FOR TOKENS 
TOW THAT THE Federal Govern- 
ment has turned thumbs down 
on State coined tax tokens, Missouri 
has an answer. What about using 
a punch-card system? Federal of- 





ficials indicated that the coupons | 


would probably be considered legal 
if they were kept out of use as cash 
in general trade. 

x * * 


| ELECTION IN OHIO 


N the Ohio political controversy, 
Governor Martin L. Davey an- 
nounces that he will call a special 
election in May to find a successor 
to Charles V. Truax, Representative- 
at-Large, who died suddenly in 


— 


Washington a week ago last Friday. | 


A special election now would be 
too expensive, Governor Davey ar- 
gued, estimating such a poll at a 
cost of $500,000 to the State. 

Afraid of a New Deal test vote in 
view of the recent Rhode Island 
election, certain “antis” averred. 

On Aug. 14, State Supreme Court 
Judge Williams issued an alterna- 
tive writ of mandamus on petition 
.of..a. taxpayer, 
Davey to call a special election or 
to show cause, on or before Aug. 
24, why he has not done so. 

The Governor has decided to issue 
a proclamation for a special elec- 


Meanwhile, according to all indi- 
cations, Illinois is putiing off until 
the primaries next April, the selec- 
tion of a Representative-at-large to 
fill the seat made vacant by the 
resignation last June of Michael 
Igoe who became United States at- 
torney in Chicago. 

x* *« * 


KEYSTONE CONSTITUTION 
T LOOKS AS THOUGH the Con- 
stitution of the Keystone State 
might be in for some changes. Gov- 
ernor Earle has appointed 75 repre- 
sentative Pennsylvanians as an ad- 
visory committee to look into the 
subject. Four major objectives moti- 
vate the Executive’s desire to re- 
vamp the document along more 
modern lines—social security, mod- 


ern methods of governmental fi- 
nancing, scientific taxation based 
upon ability to pay, reorganization 
of State and local governments in 


the interest of economy and effi- 
ciency, 
- & © 


WARFARE AGAINST NOISE 

EW YORK is about to declare 
war on its Public Nuisance No. 
1—noise. Mayor LaGuardia has an- 
nounced that the drive will begin in 
earnest October 1. Meanwhile, the 
League for Less Noise, Inc., has 
launched a campaign against auto- 
mobile horns. 

x*** 


WANTED A HANGMAN 
{EDERAL Government is still 


without a hangman to execute 
the supreme penalty in Oklahoma 


| on a man convicted under the Lind- 


ordering Governor | 


bergh Law. The State hangman 

has spurned the job so far because 

the Government will pay only $25. 

The State allows him $100 for every 

execution in its electric chair, 
 f 


| REBUKE TO A BACHELOR 


THEN Assemblyman Maurice Fitz- 
simmons, Jr., Democrat and 
bachelor, during the week tried to 


| have the Wisconsin Legislature bar 


tion coincident with next year’s | 


primary and general elections. 


married women from both private 
industry and the Works Progress ad- 


ministration’s rolls, he was voted 
down on both counts. 


2. = <4 


HIGHER WAGES FOR WOMEN 


(THE OHIO State Minimum Wage 

Division has taken on itself the 
task of obtaining higher wages for 
women and minor employes of res- 


taurants, hotels and mercantile es- 
tablishments by January 1. 
x * * 

CAN A CAN BE A BOTTLE? 
JTS A CAN a bottle? The Ohio 

State Liquor Board may be called 
upon to say that it is. The law 
levies a tax on bottled beer, and now 
some brewers are using cans as con- 


| 
| 


tainers for the beverage and are 
saying the tax therefore is not ap- 
plicable. However, the State Board 
is threatening to cover cans into the 
bottle definition. 

e ¢ 2 


UNIFORM NARCOTICS LAWS 

Uniform narcotic laws in all the 
States, as the only means by which 
the Federal Government can hope 
to control narcotics evils, are urged 
by the Secretary of State, Cordell 
Hull. 
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with trucking. needs 


LOWERS YOUR. FRUCKING COSTS 


every International by men who work only 
on trucks (a truck body mounted on a pass+ 
enger-car chassis, powered by a passenger-car 
engine, is mot our idea of a truck). It is our 
experience with trucking needs that makes 
your trucking costs so much /ower when you 
use Internationals, 


gens cannot help admiring the swift slip- 
stream lines of the new International 
Trucks. Here is appearance to bring prestige 
to any business. 

But even more important than the prestige 
are the larger profits that you make when 
you use Internationals. Profits that come 
from savings—day-afte:-day economies in 
operation that make your hauling costs so 
much lower with Internationals, 


Mechanical perfection is built solidly into 


Ask for demonstration of any modet. 
Sizes, Ye-ton to 10-ton. Chassts prices 


start ai ‘400 f.0.b. factory. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
606 S. Michigan Ave, (incorporated) 


NAL TRUCKS 


Chicago, Mlinois 














Cassietetl Cigarettes,” a good 


customer wrote us recently, “are going ahead 


by leaps and bounds.” 


Wren things start out being good . . and 
keep on being good.. folks find out about it. 

Just about every place you go the store- 
keepers will tell you that Chesterfields are 


going ahead. 


It seems to prove one thing .. more and 
more smokers every day.. men and women 
both .. are finding out about 


Chesterfield ... se cigarette thats MILDER 
Chesterfield ... she cigarette that TASTES BETTER 


@ 1935, Licesrr & Mvszs Tosacco Ca, 
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Charles H. March 


Minnesota Lawyer, Member 
of the Federal Trade Commission 


TWICE chosen member of the Federal Trade 

Commission, Charles H. March of Minnesota, 
now is beginning his second term that runs to 
1942. 

Two years ago, under the rotation system of 
chairmanship, Mr. March was head of the com- 
mission. 

The Commission’s functions are along both 
legal and economic lines. It has jurisdiction over 
certain phases of the anti-trust laws and since 
its creation 17 years ago it has dealt with un- 
fair methods and practices in trade competi- 
tion. 

Trained as a lawyer in his earlier days, he was 
mayor of his home town, Litchfield, Minn., and 
also vice president of a national bank in Fari- 


4 


—Underwood & Underwood 
Serving second term om Federal Trade Com- 
mission, having been chosen again 
by President Roosevelt. 





bault, Minn., and president of the Farmers’ and 
Bankers’ council of Minnesota. 

In the World War he was a member of his 
State’s commission on public safety and also 
colonel of a regiment in the State guard which 
he helped to organize. 

President Coolidge appointed Mr. March as a 
Republican member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in 1929. President Roosevelt named him 
for a second term and likewise appointed him 
a member of a special industrial recovery board. 





Anthony J. D. Biddle 


Soldier and Sportsman Named 
as Minister to Norway 


NTHONY J. DREXEL BIDULE, JR., scion of a 
prominent Philadelphia family, has been 
named by President Roosevelt as Minister to 
Norway. When he takes over his Scandinavian 
post, Mr. Biddle will have ventured for the first 
time into American diplomacy. 
Minister Biddle was born in Philadelphia in 
1897, son of the prominent author, explorer, and 
lecturer. He graduated from the Delancy Schooi 


in that city and the St. Paul School at Concord. 
At the latter institution he was president of 
the graduating class, captain of the crew and 
football teams, and winner of the wrestling and 
boxing championships. 

During the World War Mr. Biddle served with 
the Marine Corps in France. 


He reached the 


—Wide World. 
International sportsman of note begins a 
diplomatic career as Minister 
to Norway. 





grade of major. Last year he was made a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Marine Reserve. 

Following the war, Minister Biddle entered the 
shipping business. He has been a prominent 
clubman in his native city. In addition, his 
aptitude for sports revealed in school days has 
been displayed constantly. He served as cap- 
tain of the United States court tennis teams 
against British and French teams in 1933 and 
1934. In the latter year he won the cham- 
pionship of France. 

Last year, when George H. Earle, then Minister 
to Austria, decided to come home to seek the 
governorship of Pennsylvania, Mr. Biddle came 
home from France to assist his close friend in 
what turned out to be a successful campaign. 





Senator Barkley, a Leader 


in the 








Majority Ranks 


—Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


Kentucky Lawyer Who Long Has Represented Blue Grass State 


pHs is the story of a boy who believed every 
boy had a chance to be President. He’s Sen- 
ator now and still going strong. 

Alben William Barkley of the Blue Grass State, 
wheelhorse of the Administration, assistant Floor 
Leader in the Senate, keynoter at the convention 
of 1932, was a son of farm parents, poor but am- 
bitious. As his grandfather had pushed across 
the mountains to ‘Tennessee after the Revolution, 
so his father had taken the westward course of 
empire into Kentncky. But right there Alben 
William stopped the procession and turned his 
face to the east, toward Washington. 

He didn’t have a thing to start him on his way 
but a faith that nobcdy dared question. No money 
for an éducation, and mighty little time to get 
a toe-hold but a determination that just. made 
folks want to give him a leg up when they could. 


WINNING AN EDUCATION 


He attended‘ county schools in Graves County, 
Kentucky, where he was born in 1877. At 20 he 
had graduated from Marvin College at Clinton. 
That sounds simple but it wasn’t. He worked his 
way waiting on table and at any other job that 
he could find. He borrowed books that he couldn’t 
afford to buy and he can remember today the 
long tramps he took returning them at night— 
he couldn’t take time off during the day, and those 
lonely journeys were no fun. But fun has never 
been the first consideration with Alben William 
Barkley, though he loves a good joke even when 
it’s on himself. 

By the time he had his diploma from the 
academy he was ready for anything and off he 
went to Emory College in Georgia where he was 
graduated. Then ke turned to the mecca of the 
future lawgers of his day—the University of Vir- 
ginia. Fortunateiy for the poor but ambitious 
student of those days Thomas Jefferson hadn't 
included central-neating in the building plans 
and there were plenty of fires to build, enough to 
pay the board of a young man who wasn’t afraid 
to get up at dawn to work. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century 
Alben was back in Kentucky, was admitted to 
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the bar and practicing in the town of Paducah 
which has been his home ever since although he 
and his family are pretty much Washingtonians 
by this time. 

He married immediately and began reading law 
under that Blue Grass jurist made famous by 
Irvin Cobb as “Judge Priest.” Soon he was clerk 
of the court and his mastery of shorthand and 
typewriting has served him ever since. Today he 
likes to write his own speeches on the typewriter 
and his machine bangs on far into the night in 
his home, a long-familiar sound to his family. 

Only once did Senator Barkley nurse the de- 
sire for an avocation. He thought, when he was 
still in college, that it might be nice to be a 
writer on the side and so he composed his first 
and only piece and sent it off to the home-town 
paper in Paducah. It was returned with regret, 
and that was that. 


ENTRY INTO POLITICS 


The first rung in the political ladder wasn’t 
long in being found and there was a foot 
ready to mount it. He had the chance to run for 
prosecuting (county) attorney. He decided that 
the one way to have this job was to go and get 
it, so he saddled a horse and set vut. If he missed 
a house in the county it must have been a pretty 
dark night. He thinks he got them all. Anyhow, 
he got the votes oi the majority and his career 
was begun. 

He served four years as prosecutor and was 
elected judge of the McCracken County Court. 
Needless to say, he was quite rezdy for a national 
career when he was nominated for Congress, thus 
skipping the roundabout path that many Con- 
gressmen had to take, the one that leads through 
the State Legislature. Mr. Barkley wasn’t 
one to take the longest way round on his way to 
what he was after. 

His position in the party paralleled his political 
career. In 1919 he was chairman of the State 
Democratic Convention in Louisville and in 1924 
at Lexington. He was a delegate-at-large at the 
San Francisco national convention in 1920 and in 
1924 at New York and again at Houston in 1928. 


Then came the Chicago affair when he was made 
temporary chairman. 

In 1927 he was promoted from the House 
to the Senate and was re-elected as Senator in 
1933. 

Senator Barkley has never taken off much time 
for play and it is only recently he was persuaded 
to goin for golf. His vocation has been his avoca- 
tion. From his boyhood history and biography 
have been his favorite reading and he has kept up 
his interest in this reading, including the biogra- 
phies of contemporary figures whose lives, works 
and letters have been worth recording. But he 
hasn’t neglected the classics in other fields and 
around his office he is known as a walking en- 
clyclopedia. 

No particular field in the realm of law-making 
has absorbed his special interest, but he served 
from the beginning of his advent in Congress on 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
and then on its counterpart in the Senate. 


INTERESTED IN RUSSIA’S VENTURE 

One of his interests has been Russia ever since 
his visit there shor.ly after the founding of the 
Soviet States. He has taken no special part in 
the agitation over America’s attitude toward the 
Soviets but follows keenly the experiment from 
the standpoint of its political as well as its 
economical significance.: 

He has three children, two girls and a boy, and 
his family is distinctly Congressional and Wash- 
ingtonian, for the children were all educated 
here and one of his daughters, though married, 
serves as his secretary and says that she has a 
good boss +o work itor. 

Senator Barkley himself has built up a wide 
friendship for he is a genial personality, likes to 
mix with people, to take his part in the enter- 
tainment that is a part of Washington life. These 
days are busy ones for him—but then all days 
are. “Home work” is a part of his routine and 
now, as member of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, his work has naturally increased while the 
burdens of sharing the responsibilities of the 
party leadership have been especially heavy. 

But that is what he likes. 


—_ 








| 





Frank C. Baker 


Supervises Buying by AAA 
of Farm Surplus Commodities 


With a background of successful experience in 
the grain and livestock business, Frank C, 
Baker, chief of the commodities purchase sec- 
tion of the AAA, supervises the buying of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities 
The Government through this section, buys 
dairy products for distribution to people, on relief 
rolls. It handled the cattle buying program dur- 
ing the drought emergency last Summer. 
Born at Atchison, Kan., in 1895, Mr. Baker 
went to Princeton University for three years 


Underwood & Underwood 


Knows his cattle and grain so is chosen to 
buy surplus farm products to be 
given people on relief. 





when he joined the Army in the World War. 
After the war he took a master’s degree in the 
Harvard school of business administration. 

Since 1921 he raised beef cattle and ran a 
dairy on his farm in Hickman Mills, Mo. Two 
years ago he was named a regional representa- 
tive in the AAA and served as market specialist 
in the dairy section and was market administra- 
tor under the Chicago milk license, AAA. 





Hoffman Philip 


Diplomat of Long Service 
Named Ambassador to Chile 


F late career men in the foreign service have 
been named to head important American 
missions abroad. 

A recent promotion of this type is the appoint- 
ment of Hoffman Philip to be Ambassador to 
Chile. Mr. Philip leaves the picturesque fjords 
and snow-capped mountains of Norway, where 
he has headed the American Legation since 1930, 
for the colorful land of the Andes. 

Ambassador Philip was born in Washington, D. 
C., in 1872. His preparatory education was at the 
Lawrenceville (N. J.) School. Later he attended 
Magdalene College of the University of Cam- 
bridge, and Columbian University Law School of 
Washington. 

Then Hoffman 


came an interlude of war. 


Philip was with the Rough Riders in the Santiago 
Campaign of 98. The turn of the century, how- 
ever, brought him into the field of diplomacy. In 
1901 he heegme viee ennsnl general at Tangier, 





—Wide World. 
Career man in foreign service attains am- 
bassadorial rank after varied experience 
in many parts of the world. 





Morocco. From then on his service career was 
colorful and varied. 

Among the positions he held before going to 
Oslo and now to Santiago are the following: con- 
sul general and secretary of legation at Tangier; 
minister resident and consul general to Abys- 
sinia; secretary of Embassy at Rio and Constan- 
tinople; Chief of Division of Near Eastern Affairs, 
Department of State; Counsellor of Embassy at 
Constantinople; charge d'affaires with repre- 
sentation of interests of allied powers at Sublime 
Porte in 1916; Minister to Colombia, Uruguay, 
and Persia. He has alsg represented the Presi- 
dent on certain ceremonial occasions, as well as 
acting as special envoy to carry out unusual mis- 
sions. He possesses the Red Cross Balkan War 
Medal for services at Stefano and Constantinople 
in 1912-13 
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POWER INDUSTRY: BACK-ST AGE VIEW OF LOBBY CAMPAIGN 


N INTERLUDE of melodrama 
supervenes in the current strug- 

gle over the roles which private in- 
dustry and Government shall play 
in the future of the utility industry. 





— 
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Its elements are the month-old 
search for one man by two Congres- 
sional committees investigating one 
of the most intensive lobbies in 
American history, that opposing the 
Utility Holding Company Bill; the 
successful outcome of that search 


culminating in an inter-House con- | 


troversy involving Congressional 
dignity; and the disclosures of the 


long-sought witness on the way the | 


wheels worked in the vast campaign 
to influence Congressional action. 

Behind the scenes another aspect 
of the struggle went forward last 
week as conferees on the Holding 
Company Bill met, offered and re- 
fused compromises on the “death 
sentence” clause, adjourned without 
results. 

The one man who held the spot- 
light was Howard C. Hopson, one of 
the leading officials of the Associ- 
ated Gas and Electric system. 

Search warrants had been issued 
for him by both Senate and House 
committees appointed to investigate 
lobbying. Weeks elapsed without re- 
sult. Then suddenly last week 
Chairman O’Connor of the House 
committee announced that Mr. 
Hopson would appear to answer 
questions. 


THE CHASE ENDS 

Appear he did, smiling, confident, 
unperturbed. For several hours he 
outlined the origin, growth and pres- 
ent set-up of the 300 companies 
comprised in his utility system. 

Did he control the system? 

Not exactly, he testified. True it 
was that he and an associate held 
all the stock normally having voting 
power, but, with the passing of divi- 
dends on a publicly held issue, this 
issue now had voting rights. He 
holds proxies for 51 per cent of that, 
he stated. 

The committee next questioned 
Mr. Hopson on his income from the 
utility system. 

His answer: None. 

Several days later, however, the 
information was elicited that he re- 
ceived possibly three, four or five 
hundred thousand dollars last year 
from his personal companies which 
had service contracts with units of 
the system. 

At one point in the questioning 
anger flashed to near violence as 
Representative E. E. Cox (Dem.), of 


Georgia, asked whether Mr. Hop- ' to the utility interests. 


Utility Executive Defends the Campaign Against the Holding Company Bill 
As Deadlock Holds Measure in Conference—PWA Pushes Loans For 


Municipal Plants and Confronts New Problems 


son, in asserting that prospective 
Government action would ruin the 
industry, sought to drive down his 
stock so that he could “cash in.” 


“T resent that,” retorted Mr. Hop- 


son. “No gentleman would ask 
that kind of a question.” 

“Withdraw that,” retorted Rep- 
resentative Cox, “or I'll kick you 
out of the room.” 


A BATTLE AVERTED 

Unperturbed, Mr. 
drew the remark. 

At the end of the first day’s 
questioning, an agent of the Senate 
committee sought to serve on Mr. 
Hopson a subpoena for his immedi- 
ate appearance. 

But no subpoena was served. 
According to the report of the Sen- 
ate committee’s agent, Mr. Hopson’s 


Hopson with- 


| attorney and police officers acting 


under the House committee’s orders 
forcibly intervened and allowed 
Mr. Hopson to avoid service of the 
paper. The next day the subpoena 
was served, but Mr. Hopson failed to 
answer the summons. 

This incident set off a bitter con- 


the Senate and the House. 
Chairman Black of the Senate 
committee asserted that the dig- 
nity of the Senate had been ai- 
fronted. He asked and received a 
warrant charging Mr. Hopson and 


his attorney with contempt of the | 


Senate. At the same time he 


charged that the House committee’s | . 
| in which his company had spent 


action in keeping the witness from 
the Senate body was unprecedented 
in Congressional history. 

Representative O’Connor, in re- 
ply, pointed out that the House com- 
mittee had been the first to sug- 
gest seeking the elusive witness and 
had succeeded in locating him. He 
resented the Senate group’s effort 
to question him before his own 
committee had finished. asserting 
that the witness was in that com- 
mittee’s custody. 


TEMPEST SUBSIDES 

The tempest soon subsided, but 
not until charges had been made 
in the House that the House com- 
mittee was designedly refraining 
from eliciting from the witness in- 
formation that might be damaging 


| mainder of the $50,000 fund 


Representa- — 





tive Otho D. Wearin (Dem.), of Iowa 
proposed that the House committee 
inquiry be discontinued and the re- 
im- 
pounded. “After several days’ ques~ 
tioning they have learned nothing 
of consequence,” he said. 

Final arrangements called for the 


Senate group’s questioning of Mr. 


Hopson at such times as the House 
committee did not require his pres- 
ence. 


The Senatorial was 


inquisition 


| much sharper than that to which 


Mr. Hopson was subjected by the 
House committee. Chairman Black 
insisted on short answers directly to 
the point—‘no developing of philos- 
ophies” until he was asked. 

First, Senator Black drew the ad- 


| mission that Mr. Hopson, instead of 


being discovered by the House com- 
mittee, had voluntarily, through his 
attorneys, arranged to appear before 
that committee rather than before 
the Senate body. 

Second, he elicited the informa- 
tion that Mr. Hopson had threat- 
ened to withdraw from various 
newspapers the advertising of the 


: | Associated Gas and Electric system 
troversy between the committees of | 
| 


when editorials in these papers had 


| shown a critical attitude toward the 


utility holding companies or a fa- 
vorable attitude toward the utility 
bill. 


THE TELEGRAM BARRAGE 

Third, he established on Mr. Hop- 
son’s testimony that Mr. Hopson was 
the chief planner of the campaign 


nearly $150,000 on telegrams to Con- 
gressmen. 

Asked if he knew of telegrams 
sent from Auburn, N. Y., to which 
the names of high school students 
were signed, Mr. Hopson 
that he did not, but that any high 
school pupil could understand the 
destructive nature of the action 
proposed in the bill to which the 
telegrams objected. 

Senator Black made public the 
returns 


from which telegraph companies 


had sent in replies to a question- | 
He reported: Of 31,580 tele- | 


naire. 
grams sent opposing the utility 
bill at a cost of $14,732, only 13 


| were paid for by the persons whose 


names were signed. 
Other angles of the campaign for 
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CONSIDER a typewriter that saves time and 
money for the executive . .. one that any 
typist can adapt instantly to her finger pres- 
. with keys scien- 
tifically formed to fit her fingers (*Finger 
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vite a demonstration of the New Easy-Writ- 
ing Royal, the typewriter that makes typing 
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replied | 


from the first 20 towns | 


which Mr. Hopson asserted his re- 
sponsibility included impressing on 
all other holding companies, in- 
cluding chain store corporations, 
that they would be the next vic- 
tims of Governmntal action if the 
utility measure were enacted. 
Another was the suggestion that 
action by the Administration in 
favor of the bill was a five-billion- 
dollar lobby, the reference being to 
the amount of the work-relief funds. 


A CALL TO CONTINUE FIGHT 

This form of statement was used 
by WenGell L. Wilkie, president of 
the Commonwealth and Southern 
Corporation, in a letter sent out to 
the company’s 200,000 stockholders, 
urging them to persist in opposition 
to the Utility bill. 

He asked them to continue send- 
ing telegrams to their representa- 
tivés in Congress as proof that the 
so-calied faked telegrams consti- 
tuted an infinitesimal percentage of 
the total protests of utility stock- 
holders. 

Mr. Wilkie took occasion also to 
deny the assertion made by Chair- 
man Black of the Senate inquiry 
committee and agreed to by some 


utility witnesses that the cost of the | 


lobbying would be borne in part by 
customers of the operating com- 
panies. He asserted that the cost 
would be carried by the holding 
companies and their stockholders 
only. 
WHO PAYS AND WHY 

The assertion of Senator Black 
was based on the following consid- 
eration: 


The usual practice in the setting | 
to establish | 


of electric rates is 
charges estimated to be sufficient 
for the payment of the expenses of 
the company and enable it to earn 
a certain rate of return on its in- 
vestment. 

If the expenses are increased, an 
argument would be made before the 
State regulatory commission, where 
such commissions exist, asking that 
the rates be increased to take care 
of added expense. 

According to testimony given by 


| several officials of the Associated 
the. 


Gas and ~EZilegtric Company, 
$900,000 or so spent on the utility 
lobby would be allocated to the vari- 
ous companies in the system. Such 
allocation would amount to an in- 
crease in their expenses. 

The next point is, will the State 


| 

| 

| 

| “that the taxpayers of the United 
| 


commissions allow this item as a 
legitimate expense? If they do, then 


the consumer may be expected to | 


bear the cost. If they do not, the 
holding companies would be called 
on to stand the full brunt of the 
outlay. 


STATE BODIES DECIDE 

Senator Black’s view is_ that 
many State commissions will prob- 
ably allow the item. He holds that 
many of these commissions are 
actually under the control of the 
holding companies, which, accord- 


| 
| showings, have frequently been suc- 
| cessful in naming the members ap- 
| pointed to the bodies. This situa- 
tion he regards as one of 
strongest arguments 
shearing the holding units of a large 
part of their power. 
also that, in a number of States, 
such commissions do not exist or do 
not have the right to regulate elec- 
tricity rates. 

Mr. Willkie, however, denied point 
blank that the consumer would pay. 
“It might as well be argued,” he said, 


States are paying for Senator 
Black’s clothes and cigarettes.” 


DEADLOCK HOLDS 


| Meanwhile the fate of the utility 


bill itself hangs in the balance. 
Neither Senate conferees, insisting 
on the mandatory readjustment of 
utility systems into regional units, 
nor the House conferees, opposing 


| this clause, were willing to recede 


from their positions so as to effect 
a compromise. 

The session of Congress is hasten- 
ing to a close. The question, there- 
fore, looms before the Administra- 
tion: Is it preferable to accept a 
weakened measure or to take the 
issue to the country. 

Senator Burton K. Wheeler 
(Dem.), of Montana, determined ad- 
vocate of the “death sentence” 


interests that, if the issue is carried 
| to the country, a much more drastic 
bill will later result. 

Replying, the Committee of Pub- 
lic Utility Executives took up the 
challenge. It asserted that some 50 
million investors and their friends 
were sufficient to swing the elec- 


tion against the enemies of the in- | 
| the Distrit$ of Columbia instead of 


dustry. 
LOANS TO MUNICIPALITIES 


On another sector of the utility- 
' Government front, the Public Works 


| 


the | 
in favor of | 


He points out | 





clause, took occasion to warn utility | 





Administration proceeded with its 
plans to push loans to municipali- 
ties for power plants. A Power Di- 
vision has been set up to work out 


| details of action. 


One of its first problems promises 
to be a legal one. Several injunc- 
tions have been granted against 
cities desiring to accept PWA loans 
and grants on the ground that the 
contracts required by the PWA are 
impossible for the 
legally to enter. 

One requirement, for instance, is 
an undertaking that the munici- 
pality will require the private utility 


now serving it to cease operation. , 
| of seven, as in the previous certifi- 


At least two courts have held that 
cities, having limited powers dele- 
gated to them by States, may not 
contract to carry out such terms 
since their powers are only delegated 


ing to Federal Trade Commission | and sO may conceivably be with- | 


drawt.. No such case has yet been 
decided on its merits. 


MILLION FOR FARM POWER 


In contrast to these antagonisms, 
two other aspects of the Administra- 
tion’s power policy are directed 
along the shortest line toward in- 
creased use of electricity. 

One of these is the dispensing of 
100 million dollars or more in loans 
for extending rural electric lines, the 


money to be used either by private 


utilities or by public or cooperative 
bodies. 


ment of the loans. 

Comprehensive plans have been 
worked out by a group of power 
companies which call for the ex- 


penditure of considerably more 
than the loanable funds. The 
REA is prepared to release its 


funds for the purpose at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Collateral with this program, 
buyer aid is being offered for low- 
cost financing of house wiring and 
the purchase of electric appliances 
and plumbing fixtures that may be 
needed in rural homes when elec= 
tric water pumps are installed. 


A BROADENED FRONT 


The aid will come through the 
Electric Home and Farm Authority. 
This corporation, with a million 
dollars of assets, has functioned 
heretofore as an adjunct of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, fi- 
nancing installment purchases of 
low-cost electric ranges, refrigera- 
tors, heaters and pumps. 

On recommendation of the TVA, 
this ageney now enters the national 
field. It‘has been reincorporated in 


Delaware anti_comes under the con- 
trol of the REA and the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 

The stage is thus set for it to 


municipalities | 


enter actively into the financing of 
farmers’ purchases of electric appli- 
ances. Additional funds will be 
available from the RFC. It is the 
declared policy of the agency not 
to compete with private finance 
companies, but encouragement will 
be given to the improvement and 


coordination of selling methods. 


As reorganized, the EHFA has 
much narrower powers than it had 
under its former charter. It for- 
merly was authorized to manufac- 


| ture electric appliances, for exam- 
| ple, and to acquire other corpora- 


tions. Under the new charter, its 
life is limited to two years, instead 


cate of incorporation. 





‘See America,’ the Slogan 


Of Proposed Commission 


“See America” would be a slogan 
of world-wide distribution under a 
bill the Senate passed Friday to en- 
courage foreigners to travel where« 
ever the United States flag is flown, ' 

The bill would create a United 
States Travel Commission to pre- 
pare, display and distribute the data 
about places of interest, transportae 
tion, hotel facilities and other mate 
ters. Official estimates indicate $8,« 
000 is spent by American tourists 


Interest charged is to be | abroad for every $1,000 spent by 


3 per cent with 20 years for repay- 


foreign visitors to the United States, 
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Waen it’s your first car and your best girl, and you’ve taken good 


advice and stopped at the Esso sign .. and your car behaves like a V-16 


and she says “My, I could ride with you forever!” (And you hope she will ).. 
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Social Security Bill 
Widely Approved 


NEARLY TWO-THIRDS OF EDITORS 
COMMEND PASSAGE 
OF MEASURE 














Passage by Congress of the Social Se- 
curity Bill meets with the approval of 63 
per cent of commenting newspapers. The 
legislation is assailed by 37 per cent of 
the papers, on the ground that, as a tax 
measure, it will impose a crushing burden 

_upon industry. 

RITICS of the Social Security Bill give warn- 

ing that it must be passed upon by the 

United States Supreme Court before it can be 
accepted definitely as American policy. It is 
observed that the measure will not be in full 
force for several years, but that ultimately it 
will require annual contributions of billions. 
Advocates of the measure argue that the 
United States should offer protection for old 
age, unemployment, illness, and make provision 
for the care of mothers and children. 


COST AND ITS OFFSETS 


“No plan can spare people the penalties of 
their own willful misconduct,” says the In- 
dianapolis News (Rep.), “but the privation of 
the worthy can and should be alleviated. Ob- 
jections to the plan have been raised because 
of the cost, but in nearly every instance the 
objectors fail to deduct from the cost the cur- 
rent cost of extending aid through public and 
private channels.” 


MIGHT CRUSH INDUSTRY 


Analysis of the bill by those who fear that it 
will be an unbearable burden on industrial life 
is notable for the uncompromising attitude that 
is taken. The Charlotte (N. C.) Observer (Dem.) 
maintains that “there is no sense in passing & 
law that would compel a man to jump in front 
of an approaching locomotive in an effort to 
rescue a fellow mortal, when the odds are over- 
whelmingly against his own escape from a simi- 
lar fate.” 

“Keep adding these taxes upon taxes against 
the capital society and eventually the law of 
diminishing returns will ask for its toll, the 
draining of the blood will have been continued 
to the point that there is no more blood to 
drain from business, no more money to be paid 
in taxes by business, no more business that can 
be taxed.” 

It is described as “a well considered piece of 
legislation” by the Watertown (N. Y.) Daily 
Times (Ind.), while the St. Paul Daily News 
(Ind.) calls it “an act of historic importance to 
the people of the United States,” an estimate 





How the Press Views 
Hoover Statement 


Herbert Hoover’s challenge to the Ad- 
ministration to clarify and define its atti- 
tude on amendments to the Constitution 
is called a serious blow to the New Deal 
by 52 per cent of the commenting news- 
papers. 

The former President’s declaration 
that the Constitution has been assailed 
is rejected by the other 48 per cent. Be- 
lief that the statement was motivated by 
a desire for nomination is expressed by 
40 per cent of the commenting editors. 


“¢QGTORM WARNINGS” in recent events, in- 

cluding the Rhode Island election, impress 
those who believe that the Hoover challenge to 
the Administration was a timely expression of 
public opinion, that the Administration is on 
dangerous ground. 

“Herbert Hoover has drawn the issue,” ac- 
cording to the Buffalo Evening News (Rep.), 
“which well may make an outstanding appeal to 
the electorate in 1936.” The Evening News adds 
that “Mr. Hoover is not asking too much when 
he seeks light, rather than heat, on the subject 
of cutting the Constitution to fit the New Deal 
cloth.” 


THE PEOPLE SHOULD KNOW 

“The people are entitled to know what changes 
in the American plan of government are pro- 
posed if the Executive or the Congress shall be 
given more power,” declares the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin (Rep.). 

The Indianapolis Star (Rep.) maintains that 
“Mr. Hoover’s statement may be expected to * * * 
arouse the voters to the seriousness of what is 
being done under the guise of dealing with an 
emergency.” 


A DEMOCRATIC VIEW 

“Constitutional Democrats,” thinks the Rich- 
mond News Leader (Dem.), “shall continue to 
protest if Mr. Roosevelt insists on a basic change 
in the. American constitutional system, but if a 
Republican ex-President assails him—well, that 
is very much as if a stranger came in to inter- 
rupt a private.quarrel between husband and 
wife.” 

The News Leader recalls that “Mr. Hoover was 
most disposed to set up executive commissions 
in the spirit of centralization.” 

“It is not treason to discuss the desirability or 
need of constitutional thanges,” avers the Nash- 
ville Tennessean (Dem.). 
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Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


Banquo’s Ghost 











with which there is agreement by the Peoria 
(Ill.) Star (Rep.) and the Buffalo Times (Ind.). 

The Altoona (Pa.) Mirror (Ind.) refers to the 
enactment as “the oustanding achievement of 
President Roosevelt's Administration,” and the 
Canton (O.) Repository (Ind.) looks upon it as 
“the greatest social experiment ever conducted.” 


END JUSTIFIES THE MEANS 

The Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.) advises 
that “the fact that social-welfate work has come 
to be regarded as one of the outstanding pro- 
fessions of the nation goes to prove that a new 
day has dawned for the unfortunates.” 

Looking at the matter from two sides, the 
Flint (Mich.) Journal voices the opinion: 

“This sweeping action, which brings so many 
new precedents into Federal Government, still 
has many aspects of experimentation. Its re- 
sults and effects cannot be proved until they 
have been tried. It means a permanent bur- 
den on the Federal Treasury, estimated at 
$3,000,000,000 a year, equal to the ordinary ex- 
penditures of the entire government. 

“Yet, as so many agree, the bill may be worth 
the price—if it can achieve its goal, a happier, 


Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation’s Edi- 
tors of Various Events of the Day 


Placing the Shots 
“War on accumulated wealth continues.” The 
only thing that worries the gunners, apparently, 
is the location of the accumulations.—Winston- 
Salem (N. C.) Journal, 
* * * 
All Due for a Shock 
That $238,000,000 set aside to electrify the 
farms may not do it, but it will sure electrify 
the taxpayers as they think it over—Wichita 
(Kans.) Eagle. 
* &-¢ 
Limbo of Past Fads 
The Blue Eagle now joins the company of such 
immortals as the old gray mare, Sweet Adeline, 
yo-yos, hobble skirts, and “scratch off the top 
name and send a dime.”—Winston-Salem (N. C.) 
Journal-Sentinel, 
* ¢ & 
Playing Both Ends 
The Administration’s deep concern for the 
welfare and prosperity of the coal industry is re- 
flected, obviously, in its determination to pro- 
vide unlimited and unrestricted power to the 
TVA.—Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail. 
_ =. 
Not Like the Nation’s Songs 
We don’t care who writes the nation’s 
economic books, just so long as they don’t pass 
a law compelling one to read them.—South Bend 


(Ind.) News-Times. 
x * x 
Pork Chops As Money? 
Next thing in order is refrigerated bank 


in which clients can 
chops.—Philadelphia 


safety deposit vaults 
safely keep their pork 
Evening Bulletin. 
* ¢ & 
Worrying Over Henry Ford 
Henry Ford has one distinction. Most rich 
men face the possibility that their heirs may 
fight over who gets their money, but not all 
of them can have Congress squabbling over it. 
—Saginaw (Mich.) Daily News. 
: a & 
Alas, Our Little Pigs 
Corn estimates rise, wheat estimates fall. 
Hogs? There ain’t any such animal left. The 
little pig went to market and left no little pigs 
at home.—Marshalltown (Iowa) Times-Republi- 

















Cartoonist Casgel in the Scranton Times 


An Interrupted Parade! 





WPA Strikers 


From the Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.): 


)RGANIZED resistance to organized efforts at 
relief is incongruous, but not surprising. 


Communist agitators are always active among 
the disheartened. 
tarian Government has given a chance to earn 
their bread are permitted to turn dictators as to 
terms and conditions, they will be encouraged by 
their wily counsellors to make bolder demands. 
A recognized duty on the part of the Government 
doesn’t confer a corresponding right on the bene- 
ficiaries. This “strike” is a most astonishing ex- 
hibition of ingratitude and effrontery. 


If those whom a humani- 


x~ wk 


From the San Francisco Chronicle (Rep.): 


HESE men and their families cannot be left 
to starve, even though their lack of food is 


due to their own refusal to work. Though it 
may be repugnant to the righteous minded, we 
have to feed all, worthy or unworthy, who have 
nothing. 


But it is clear enough that if they do not 


want to work on the WPA projects the WPA 
projects do not have to go on and the Govern- 
ment will save money by stopping them and 


MM 


more secure people.” 


can, 


taking care of the needy by direct relief, 

















(Editor’s Note—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Exeerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publi- 
cation should be so marked.) 


Raps Spoils System 

Sir:—Your editorial of Aug. 5 says 
all there is to say when it prescribes “the 
exercise of courageous leadership that 
does not hesitate to drive politics and 
political manipulation from the temples 
of Government.” 

But what can be expected of party 
platforms built by professional politi- 
cians with an eye cast toward the pub- 
lic treasury, platforms that conceal 
rather than reveal primary motives? 

We no longer send our best men to 
Congress. In fact, we have practically 
nothing to do with the selecting; pro- 
fessional politicians look after this im- 
portant matter themselves. We just 
elect their selection, and then boast of, 
free government, “by the people, for 
the people and of the people.” Abso- 
lutely ridiculous! 

Precedent and custom bid the layman 
accept without a quibble the candidates 
“selected” for us, when we know beyond 
dispute or doubt that the primary con- 
cern of those who are privileged to se- 
lect our candidates for us is how big 
a haul the prospect can be expected to 
make from the public treasury, and 
how many fat Federal offices he can 
swing to the “faithful.” 

It is the rank and infectious growth 
of this spoils system, misnamed “free 
government,” which makes of our 
boasted free government a mere mock- 
ery and a sham. J. J. LOOKABAUGH. 
Elmhurst, Tl. 

2 *£ & 


Prefers Hoover Leadership 
Sir:—It is a last resort generally used 
by defenders of the Administration of 
President Roosevelt to answer his critics 
with the query, “Would you want to go 
back to the Hoover days?” The only 
explanation for that is that either 
through ignorance of their country’s 
history, or because they are so politi- 
cally hide-bound, the truth cannot get 
under their skin, that they think of 
nothing better to say. Why do they 
not ask, “Would you want to go back 
to the days of the Democratic Congress?” 
Unlike the rash, costly program of 
today, Congress gave no_ unlimited 
power and authority to Pr{sident Hoover, 
a man of executive and business ex- 
perience of a life-time, successfully per- 
formed, to be both the nation’s law- 
maker and executive, or gave him carte 
-blanche jurisdiction over a colossal sum 
of money taken from the people to 
spend. irresponsibly to anyone and an- 
Swerable to none. But the present 
Congress did all that for President 
Roosevelt, with no record of any busi- 
nes or financial success in his life. 
Iinstead of the servile, dummy rub- 


ber-stamp body of 1933-35, President 
Hoover had to contend with a body of 
obstructionists. In his messages to 
Congress, Hoover proposed measures 
for our benefit and recovery, and 
backed up with sound reasons for their 
passage, and in one of them was forced 
to add, “if you will pay any attention 
to this.” These messages were pigeon- 
holed, while the country went sliding 
down the scale of economic disaster and 
confusion. 

Witness the bank panic of March, 
1933. hastened and made inevitable by 
the partisan tactics of Roosevelt between 
his election and inauguration day. 

It is a growing conviction here that 
had Herbert Hoover been reelected, with 
a patriotic Congress to help, our coun- 
try would have been at least three years 
ahead of where we are today, with a 
future not so black with uncertainty 
and a burden of an_ unparalleled 
mounting debt, saddled upon the young 
men and women of today to pay back. 
Columbus, Ohio. JAMES GLENN. 

2s ¢ 2 


Rivet-Pulling Postmaster 
Sir:—Practically all the editorials in 
The United States News are “forninst” 
the Administration. * * * In my 10 years 
of the practice of law, when a client came 
to me with a copper-riveted case I be- 
gan {o suspect it. So with these edi- 
torials. ‘They show a disposition to pre- 
sent a copper-riveted case against the 
Administration. I could pull out a few of 
those rivets; I wouldn’t wan! to pull 
‘hem all; but Franklin D. isn’t wrong 
in everything. RONALD F. NORTH. 
Eau Claire, Wis. Postmaster. 
xk * 


Promises vs. Performance 
Sir:—In 1932 I listened to Mr. Roose- 
velt's addresses and the glowing prom- 
ises he made, of economy in Govern- 
ment expenditures, his promise of 10 
million jobs before Christmas, and 
many others of like character. Later 
I listened to him taking the oath of 
office on March 4, swearing to uphold 
the Constitution of the United States. 
And now, in the language of Al 
Smith, “let’s see what has happened.” 
As to “economy” in Government, from 
a surplus in 1930 to a deficit in 1935 of 
$16,000,000,000; 10 millions out of work 
in 1932; and 12 million in 1935. And 
now instead of upholding and keeping 
his promise to protect the Constitution 
of our country comes his declaration 


that if that instrument stands in the 
way of his pet ideas he would discard it 
and pass legislation even if that legisla- 
tion is unconstitutional. 


CHARLES N. ADAMS 
Providence, R. I. 


x~** 
Thinks Voters Fickle 
Sir:—Roosevelt needs support now 


and a jolly good lot of it. His enemies 
are thick as leaves in Spring. People 
feared the depression. F. D. R. has 
half licked the depression. Now the 
peepul fear the man who had the guts 





























to lick the monster they feared awhile 
ago. Such is love and loyalty. 


A. C. BIGGS, M. D. 
x*ek 


Who Pays the Bill? 

Sir:—Now that the NRA has been 
declared unconstitutional, all its activi- 
ties were illegal, weren't they? 

If so, who pays for the fiddling while 
the insane dance went on? 

Who pays for the organization and 
the salaries (not $1 per year) of the or- 
ganization'’s personnel? Who replace the 
businesses wrecked? Who will recom- 
pense for the fines paid? No one would 
try to saddle that awful responsibility 
on Mr. Hoover, would they? 

FRANK BLEAKNEY, M. D. 
Grove City, Pa. 
* 


Asheville, N. C. 


* 


Challenges Judicial Review 

Sir:—I have noticed in your Yeas and 
Nays column many advocates of im- 
peaching the President. Their reasons are 
that the President has violated the Con- 
stitution. 

Who has the real authority to deter- 
mine whether the laws passed by Con- 
gress or acts by the President are un- 
constitutional? The Supreme Court has 
not. The Supreme Court has no more 
authority than does the World Court; 
in fact, less. When the Supreme Court 
declared an act of Andrew Jackson, one 
of our great Presidents, unconstitu- 
tional, he stated that if the Supreme 
Court wished to believe it unconstitu- 
tional, it had that right, but that he did 
not believe it unconstitutional and 
that he would be guided by what he be- 
lieved, and not what the Supreme Court 
believed. 

Now Franklin D. Roosevelt is doing very 
well, in my opinion. He is helping both 
the laborers and the common people. 
The multi-millionaires do not need help. 
Palo Alto, Calif. JOHN BLAIR BEACH. 

x * 


Read the Constitution 

Sir:—If I were an editor I think I 
would print the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the 
United States. Lots of talk now about the 
Constitution, and I am afraid few people 
know much about it. We need to again 
make a Declaration of Independence, 
reiterating the principles of the original 
one. I often wonder what Jefferson, 
Franklin and the other old patriots 
would think of us if they could now see 
us. A. H, BURG. 
Lahoma, Okla. 
x**re 


Opposes Trade Barriers 
Sir:—Here in the Black Patch of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, where dark-fired 
tobacco is grown, the larger portion of 
which goes into export, we favor striking 
down high tariffs, and doing away with 
trade barriers and cultivating the good- 
will of the other nations. That will go 
further toward giving us an outlet for 
our products than the AAA or anything 
else. But until we get trade channels 


opened production ought to be restricted. 
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By the way, the most colossal political 
irony in the history of the United States 
is the present defense of States’ Rights 
by the, old guard of the Republican 
Party. My father and four great uncles 
fought for States’ Right under the Stars 
and Bars. Slavery was only an inci- 
A. L. DORSEY. 
Springfield, Tenn. 

x* * 


Investors’ Votes 

Sir:—If Senator Black thinks he is go- 
ing to scare the utilities investors from 
continuing their attacks on the repre- 
hensive “death sentence” and strangulat- 
ing regulations in the proposed utility 
bill, he will have another guess coming. 
The red herring he is dragging across 
the trail of the wreckers of the utility 
investors will not fool the intelligent in- 
vesting public. 

One misguided corporation is being 
used for propaganda to discredit a great 
industry and its investors. If it scares 
any Senators or Representatives into 
the ranks of destructionists, they should 
be subjected to a mental test. 

Without doubt, before the 1936 elec- 
tion the name of every Senator and Rep- 
resentative voting the death sentence or 
destructive regulations will be in the 
hands of all investors in utilities or 
other securities. It will then be the 
investors’ inning to take a crack at the 
despoilers of their savings. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. W.M. HARDING, 
x*re 


Hitting Small Investors 
Sir:—The undue taxation of large 
corporations is really striking at many 
thousands of small stockholders who are 
at the present time, in most cases, 
receiving no dividends and because of 
that fact the value of the stocks held 
by us small fry has shrunk to a small 
part of what we paid for our holdings. 
If conditions grow no better I can see 
where many of us will want to switch 
off on the Townsend Plan, or some other 
which will possibly overcome some of 
the wrong our Government has done 
toward the holders of securities issued 
by large companies. 
Utica, N. Y. WILLIAM E. SEAVEY. 
xk 


Penalizing Business 

Sir:—We are sending men to Wash- 
ington who cannot run their own busi- 
ness at a profit, to tell those who work 
hard for the future how to run their 
business in order to pay these, may I 
Say, parasites who, when they see a 
profit in some business, start at once 
to take it away. Think of paying the 
dole and then penalizing business so 
that business cannot put men to work. 
It seems to me that business ought to 
be helped so that men can be put to 
work. 

Why shouldn't business go on a 
strike, just the same as those who in- 
sist upon more and more wages un- 
til business fails? B. D. PERKINS. 
Warren, Mass. 





Inheritance Levy 
Plan Criticized 


MOST OF PRESS COMMENTATORS 
FORESEE .DISINTEGRATION 
OF LARGE INDUSTRIES 














Inheritance tax clauses in the pro- 
posed tax measure would threaten disin- 
tegration of family holdings in some of 
the largest corporations, according to 73 
per cent of commenting newspapers. This 
conclusion is not accepted by the other 
27 per cent which argue that most of such 
estates would be divided among numer- 
ous heirs and that allowed exemptions 
would avert such destructive tendencies. 


Mest of the newspapers comment on the effect 
2 that the tax bill might have upon the 
holdings of the owners of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, and the Wall Street Journal (Ind.) says on 
this point: 

“A Government which begins by despoiling 
the large property owner * * * for the sake of 
recasting a whole economic and social structure, 
will find no logical stopping place short of the 
equality of communism, 


LEADING TO COMMUNISM? 


“And already, in the pending tax bill, those 
who drafted it have set foot upon that slippery 
Slope. Inheritors of countless 
moderate size would find themselves compelled 
by such a law as this ‘to convert what is now a 
family industry into a widely owned one’—to 
mortgage the property or otherwise partially dis- 
pose of ownership, not to expand the means of 
production but only to get from under the dead 
weight of a distributing and dissipating political 
mechanism.” 


THAT FORD ESTATE 


“Mr. Jackson conceded,” according to the 
Newark Evening News (Ind.), “that in some in- 
stances liquidation of an estate would entail hard- 
ships. The remedy he offered was ‘sympathetic 
administration by the bureau’—a remedy to 
which experience lends small confidence or com- 
fort. 

“So in considering the disposal of the Henry 
Ford estate as a supposititious case, ‘the utmost 
to be anticipated,’ in Mr. Jackson’s opinion, would 
be the sale of some part of the equity through a 
bond issue or a stock issue... , 

“What would happen is that the buyer in the 
first instance would be a syndicate group which 
in turn would unload on the public at the high- 
est price at which the group thought it could put 
the deal over.” 


“ABSURD AND LUDICROUS” 


“The whole thing is so absurd as to be 
ludicrous,” declares the Manchester (N. H.) Union 
(Rep.), while the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.) 
feels that the proposal, as applied to family cor- 
porations “has a dramatic quality.” 

“Solicitude <vr the little fellow,” states the New 
York Herald Tribune (Rep.) “is a characteristic 
of political sentiment in this country and, indeed, 
in all democracies. But when extended to cor- 
porations it loses all logic. A corporation is sim- 
ply a legal entity. 


CONCERN FOR THE LITTLE FELLOW 


“It may be big and poor or little and pros- 
perous. And whether big or little its income 
taxes must be paid by its stockholders, and 
no necessary relation exists between their 
size, financially speaking, and the corporation’s. 

“A large corporation may be, and frequently is, 
owned by hundreds of thousands of stockholders 
the great majority of whom are persons of small 
means. A small corporation may be a family 
affair or closely held by a little group of indi- 
viduals whose incomes from it are princely. 

“How, then, can it be argued that a tax which 
discriminates against the stockholder in the 
large corporation is based on the principle of 
“ability to pay’? The contention makes utter 
nonsense. 

“As for the concentration of corporate assets, 
this means not a concentration of wealth (rather 
the opposite) but a concentration of manage- 
ment. And to it the country owes the develop- 
ment of mass production, which has become the 
foundation of its standard of living, and as much 


Stability of emplovment as our civilization af-' 


fords. In a period like the present does it make 
common sense to suggest that we penalize in- 
dustrial stability?” 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE CITED 


“The rates of the inheritance taxes proposed 
in the new bill,” says the Ashbury Park (N. J.) 
Evening Press (Dem.), “rise from 4 per cent upon 
a bequest in excess of $60,000, to 75 per cent upon 
the amount of a bequest in excess of $10,000,000. 
If an estate of $1,000,000 (after subtraction of 
the estate tax) were bequeathed in a lump sum 
to one beneficiary, the percentage of tax to the 
estate, as shown by ways and means committee 
tables, would be 30.9. 

“A large estate, however, is seldom bequeathed 
to one beneficiary. The average estate is di- 
vided into four parts. If there were four bene- 
ficiaries of close kin, there would be four $50,000 
exemptions, and each share would be taxed at a 
lower rate than if the whole estate went to one 
beneficiary. 

“Assuming the division of estates into four 
equal parts, there would be no inheritance taxes 
due to the Federal Government until the estate 
totaled in the neighborhood of $600,000 because 
of the $50,000 exemption for each bequest.” 
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+ + TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: NEUTRALITY PROBLEMS : + 


N® NEUTRALITY LEGISLATION. 

—The first session of the 74t:. 
Congress has almost run, with 
strong indications that American 
neutrality policy will not be re- 
vamped by statute before adjourn- 
ment. 

Resolutions sponsored by Sena- 
tors Gerald P. Nye (Rep.), of North 
Dakota, and Bennett Champ Clark 
(Dem.) of Missouri, and Representa- 
tive Maury Maverick (Dem.) of 
Texas, would in all: clamp an au- 


tomatic embargo on shipment of | 


arms and munitions to all belliger- 
ents; embargo loans and credits to 
warring nations; restrict trade in 
contraband; limit travel by Amer- 
icans in war zones. 

It is being said in informed quar- 
ters that Adminisiration and State 
Department officials are cool to- 
ward any neutrality legislation that 
would force the President to act 
rather than giving him discretion- 
ary authority. 

Moreover, results of 
munitions investigation have also 
been side-tracked. The subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee has decided to hold over to 
the next session the war profits bill. 
Furthermore, when Senator William 
P. Pope (Dem.) of Idaho attempted 
to call up parallel legislation to li- 
cense American munitions makers, 


the recent 


he was blocked by Senator Hiram | 


Johnson (Rep.), of California. 

The latter declared that it would 
be unwise to consider this matter 
when other phases of the neutrality 
and the arms question were pending 
before Senate Committees and the 


Congress Hesitates at Defining Our Policy—Prospects 





Of Peace in Africa Fade—Another Nazi ‘Purge’ 


State Department. 
x** 

ROFITS OF WAR.—American 

merchant ships headed east- 
ward are laden with war supplies 
and raw materials for war supplies. 
This fact was revealed on August 
15 by the Department 
merce. 

A record gain is being recorded 
in exports from this country of 
cotton linters (short fibers) which 
are used in making explosives, and 
of scrap iron and steel, major bases 
of war products. American June 
sales to Europe jumped $6,800,000 


to $69,380,000, some $4,300,000 of the | 


increase being accounted for by 


raw materials going to Germany, | 


Italy, and France. 
x~* 


FADING PEACE PROSPECTS.— | 
Something akin to gloom per- | 


vaded the atmosphere in which 
League of Nations Minister Eden of 
London, Premier Laval of Paris, 
and Foreign Minister Aloisi of 
Rome conferred in the French Cap- 
ital during the week on some 
method to appease Il Duce, save 
the League of Nations, and prevent 
| war in Northern Africa. 

Britain, coming as _ close to 
championing the Ethiopian cause 
as any of the powers, has been 
suggesting economic and territorial 
concessions to Italy in return for 








AVIATION: ‘FOOL-PROOF’ PLANE 
AND TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE 





AVIATION was well to the fore- 


front the past week in all its | 


aspects. There was the initial step 
in spanning the Pacific. While the 
Pan American Airway’s clipper was 
hopping from Pear] Harbor, T. H., to 


Midway Island, testing its projected | 


Trans-Pacific service between Amer- 
ica and Asia, the Post Office Depart- 
ment announced that bids for op- 
eration of a trans-Pacific air mail 
service would be opened in October. 

On the same day as the Post Office 
announcement there came to the 
Washington airport, after a safe 
fiight from Los Angeles, what is de- 


scribed as a “fool proof plane for | 
The Department of | 


the multitude.” 
Commerce_is lending technical aid 
to develop a plane that will sell 
for less than $1,000 in which the 
feature of stability will be empha- 


sized. This Government-owned | 
plane fiom California described as | 


“tailless” is one endeavor to attain 
such results. 
CERTAIN LANES FORBIDDEN 

Last week also President Roose- 
velt banned to civil craft the air 
above our naval and military reser- 
vations and over the Aleutian is- 
lands off Alaska. He also signed the 
Wilcox bill authorizing the estab- 
lishment of new defensive air bases 
across the continent. 


The Aleutians differ from the 











Crunchy! 
Delicious! 
Appetizing? 


Quaker originated the special process 
of puffing the grainsintogoldencrispy 
morsels. Quaker added a special way 
of double-crisping them to hold their 
toasty nut-like flavor. And only 
Quaker packs them in the famous 
triple-sealed red and blue package. 
Buy today for breakfast tomorrow. 
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at close of business day and be 
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| other areas in that they are not 
fortified, nor are they used for naval 
or military purposes at the pres- 
ent time. Under the Washington 
Treaty, which expires at the end of 
1936, the United States agreed not 
to fortify these northern Pacific out- 
posts. Is the American Government 
| planning to reverse this policy if the 
treaty is not renewed? That is a 
| question that has arisen as a result 
of the inclusion of the islands in 
the President’s orders. 

Under the new Wilcox law, there 
| is authorized the establishment of 
new air bases in seven strategic 
areas, for the purposes of nationa) 
defense. The measure does not pro- 
vide any funds. Publication of hear- 
ings on this bill some months ago, 
revealing recommendations of Army 
officers for bases on the unfortified 
Canadian border, stirred up consid- 
erable discussion. 

SERVICE ACROSS THE PACIFIC 

Bids which the Post Office De- 
partment is asking are for carrying 
the mails from San Francisco to 
Canton and return by way of Hono- 
lulu and Manila. The purpose of 
the service is not only to inaugurate 
“a more expeditious method of 
transporting mails between the 
United States and Hawaii, the 
Philippines and the Far East,” but 
also “to promote more friendly and 
better trade relations with Far 
Eastern countries.” 


One bidder probably will be Pan | 


American Airways which is already 
working out a trans-Pacific com- 
mercial route with bases in Hawaii, 
Wake, Midway, Guam, and the Phil- 
ippines. ‘ 

Meanwhile, the Department of 
Commerce is lending its technical 
aid to develop a plane that will sell 
for less than $1,000 and which can 
be handled by the average man. 
Therefore it is sponsoring the de- 
velopment of such craft as the 
tailless plane which arrived in 
Washington from the West Coast 
during the week. The tailless 
craft “is not exactly fool-proof”, 
says John H. Geisse of the Bureau 
Air Commerce but it is “very close 
to being so,” he adds. 
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IF YOU'RE LOOKING FOR THE WORLD'S 
BEST SHAVE, TRY INGRAM'S 
SHAVING CREAM. ITS COOL LATHER 
TONES THE SKIN; PREVENTS 
AFTER- SHAVING RAWNESS. TUBE OR JAR 


SHAVING CREAM 


TUBE OR JAR 


of Com- 





peace. On the other hand, Italy 
appears to be unmovable from its 
desire to conquer Ethiopia. France 
is attempting to mediate between 
the two. (‘A background issue for 
the whole situation is said to re- 
volve about Italian vs. British naval! 
supremacy in the Mediterranean). 
The conference is _ proceeding 
without Ethiopia under the Treaty 
of 1906 by which the three powers 
agreeo to respect the rights of one 
ancther in the ancient Kingdom. 
The British League of Nations 
Union and other groups are urging 
the Government to take a definite 
stand so as not to leave Italy under 
any illusion that all London is do- 
ing is putting up a big bad bluff. 
Rumor has it that unless some 
progress is made at the tri-power 
conference, Great Britain will be 
ready to place the whole matter be- 





fore the League in September with 

an accusing finger pointed toward 
Italy as the aggressor. 
~*~ * ®& 

TTORLD WAR  FEARED.—Omi- 

nous predictions are coming 

from statesmen who fear a major 

catastrophe if war moves into 

Africa. 

General J. C. Smuts from Cape- 
town sees the stirring up, of “intense 
raciai and color feeling.” Philip 
Snowden tormer British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. declares that re- 
percussions from an African war 
may make “a general war inevi- 
table ’ David Lloyd George calls the 
tri-power conference at Paris a time 
to discuss “how they can deliver 
Ethiopia on the cheap to Africa.” 

* * & 
A NAVAL CONFERENCE?—Now 
that the time is rapidly advanc- 





ing when the London and Washing- 
ton naval limitation treaties expire 
(December 1936), Great Britain on 
Aug. 16 broached the subject of re- 
suming informal conversations in 
October between the United States, 
Japan, France, Italy and 


| world continues to be focussed dis- 
approvingly on this Nazi policy. For 


| 
| 
| 


itself. | 


Since the last consultations on the | 


subject, Great Britain has 
German naval expansion to itself 
in a ratio of 35:100. 


tied | 


In the August 16 note to the pow- | 
| resolution to the Embassy at Wash- 


| ington. 


ers from London it was observed: 

“The limitation of total tonnage 
by categories will not again meet 
with general approval. 
powers must have this 
The question comes down 
qualitative limitation 
ratios.” 


in mind. 


x * 


newest Reich “purge” aimed at 
“political Catholicism,” Jews, and 
other “enemies of the state” re- 
ceived the open support of the 
Reichsfuehrer on August 11. 


Opinion in many parts of the 


The naval | 


to the | 
rather than | 


example, the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives on Aug. 12, 
adopted a resolution “viewing with 
alarm” the violation of “sacred prin- 
ciples” of religious freedom and 
racial equality “reliably reported” 
from Germany. 

Consul! at Boston, Baron Kurt von 
Tippelskirch, protested to Governor 
Ourley, and forwarded a copy of the 


Governor Curley replied that he 
believed the legislative action was 
“timely and represents an honest 
and open expression of the secret 
opinion of Americans generally.” 

Ambassador Luther conferred with 
Secretary of State Hull, but made no 


|} comment. 
JAZIS AND ANTI-NAZIS.—The | 


Congress heard suggestions for 
keeping Americans from taking part 
in the Olympics in the Reich next 
year. Representative Emanuel 
Celler (Dem.) of New York, intro- 
duced a resolution which would bar 
use of Federal funds for meeting 











expenses of American athletes to 
the games at Berlin. 
xe 
MANDATE TRADE.—The League 
~" of Nations Mandates Commis- 
sion is raising some embarrassing 
questions. It has asked Great 
Britain and France, which are man- 
datories for Syria and Palestine, to 
explain at its next session “why im- 
ports for products from a State that 
has ceased to be a member of the 
League of Nations are admitted on 
an equal footing with the products 
of states that are members of the 
League.” It is obviously referring to 
Japan. ~* 
REATY WITH PANAMA.—Negoti- 
ations are about finished for a 
new deal treaty between the United 
States and Panama. Under it the 
United States in accordance with 
Rooseveltian “good neighbor” policy 
will no longer guarantee the Repub- 
lic’s independence or intervene in 
case of trouble. An adjustment is to 
be made for the payment of the 
annual canal rentals. 
P. A. FREDERICK. 
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1 Convenient Departure 
2 Dependable Schedule 
3 Genuine Air-Conditioning 
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5 Library Lounge Car 
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PLANNERS step up activity inside the New 
Deal. New schemes take form. 
* x 
Argument opens F over who should get 
credit for prospective recovery. 
* * * 


New Deal gives planners credit for upturn. 
. = | 
Start on paying bill for New Deal debt to 
be made in 1937. Pay-roll taxes enter the pic- 
ture. 
es * 
Government returns to 1929 standards. Al! 


cuts of past four years restored. 
- on 


LANNERS inside the New Deal are not tak- 

ing a holiday. 

They are busy over many plans, functioning 
less conspicuously than in the past, but none 
the less energetically. 

One group is feverishly buying silver, in the 
continued hope that recovery magic is wrapped 
up in the fast accumulating hoards of that 
metal. 

Another group wrestles with ideas to speed 
home building. Argumegt is over whether or 
not to subsidize the home builder with Govern- 
ment dollars. 

More planners are thinking up ways to stim- 
ulate installment buying. 


MORE MILLIONS OF CREDIT 

As much as $350,000,000 in Government credit 
is to be available for installment sale of low- 
cost electrical equipment to farmers. Morris L. 
Cooke heads the agency to do this financing. 
Banks are encouraged by the Housing Adminis- 
tration to make lower-cost insured loans on 
heavy household equipment. Much official at- 
tention is being paid to the possibilities of ex- 
panding private business by cutting the costs of 
installment loans. 

Up in the AAA planners are devising plans to 
end some earier plans. They want to reduce or 
eliminate price-fixing loans on cotton. South- 
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f —Wide World 
TO ELECTRIFY THE COUNTRY 
Head of the Rural Electrification Division, 
Morris L. Cooke, swings into action his pro- 
gram to bring electricity to the country side 
and increase the use of electrical appliances 
through the newly reorganized EHFA. 








ern Congressmen want to keep them. Two groups 
of planners are clashing. 

Also, the same AAA planners are being loaded 
with unwanted plans for controlling the sale of 
potatoes. 


THE TAX ON BIGNESS 

The White House is succeeding in its effort to 
induce Congress to enact taxes designed to fit 
in with new ideas of economic planning through 
penalties on bigness, and through checks to the 
inheritance of wealth. 

Remaining NRA planners want Congress to 
bulwark their plans by requiring that all con- 
cerns dealing with the Federal Government 
maintain code wage and hour and child-labor 
standards. ° 

Plans for old-age insurance and unemploy- 
ment insurance—the most ambitious of all New 
Deal ventures—are about to be applied. Em- 
ployers will face their first tax under this plan 
during 1936. 

Then, of course, the planners of spending for 
recovery are struggling to get their four-billion- 
dollar plan under way, thus far with indifferent 
success. 


Who Caused Recovery? 


Battle Lines Over Effects of New 
Deal Policies Are Forming 


(CONGRESS, about to go home, first is supply- 

ing Mr. Roosevelt with the added powers 
that- he wants to help carry out functioning and 
prospective plans. 

His New Deal then will be rounded out, except 
for the now dead NRA codes. Few further ex- 
periments appear in the cards, after those passed 
by the present Congress take effect. 

The President is pictured as ready to tell the 
country that planning under the New Deal is 
responsible for the recovery that officials in 
Washington seem convinced is getting under 
way. 

Argument, shaping up over that question, is 
expected to occupy national attention during the 
year ahead. 

New Deal opponents are prepared to credit the 
Supreme Court and the Constitution with bring- 
ing revival by applying a check to planning. They 
say that confidence has returned to business in 
direct proportion to the degree that the courts 
have checked the planners. 
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The ‘Planners’ Still Busy—Controversy Over the Causes of Recovery—The | 
Tax Outlook—Last of Federal Pay Cuts Eliminated + + | 
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FOR five long years, as the chart above shows, this country has 


been running along on past savings. 


All of its agencies for producing income have been unable to 
turn out enough dollars to meet the expense of operating the na- 
The deficit between national income and 
national outgo approximated 30 billions of dollars in those years. 

But, as the figures offered by the Department of Commerce 
show, national income paid out in the form of wages, salaries, 
professional services, dividends, interest, rents and payments to 
entrepeneur, finally is being approached by national income pro- 


tion’s economic machine. 


prises. 


out was 1929. 


paid out than produced. 
rowed to two billion dollars, and in 1935 the official belief is that 
the two figures may come near to a balance. 

Included in the figures of income paid out is an iitem of $1,394,- 
000,000 in 1934 to cover cost of work relief wages. 


—Prepared by The United States News 


duced by industry and agriculture and mining and other enter- 


The last year in which more income was produced than was paid 
In 1931 nearly 10 billion dollars more income was 


By 1934 this difference had been nar- 


This is an in- 








But prominent personalities, responsible for the 
Government programs, are preparing to claim 
credit for their plans. - 

President Roosevelt is to back them up. Th 
conclusion of his advisers is that the long train 
of experiments, extending from early 1933 down 
to the present is just beginning to produce ex- 
pected results. 


THE BATTLE LINES 

The battle is opening along the following lines: 

MONEY.—By breaking with gold and allowing 
Prof. George F. Warren to manipulate the dollar, 
deflation was ended and reflation begun. A 35 
per cent rise in wholesale commodity prices has 
given a lift to the whole economy of the country. 
Such is the argument to be made. 

But, say the opponents, strong-arm methods 
employed to knock down the gold value of the 
dollar, on the basis of charts prepared by an 
agricultural economist, merely served to disrupt 
world trade and resulted in accumulation of a 
vast hoard of gold to serve as a symbol of a costly 
experiment. 

SILVER.—Tied in with gold is silver buying. 
One day last week the Treasury bought in world 
markets more silver than American mines pro- 
duced in 1934. The object: To raise silver prices 
and exchange dollars for silver as a means of 
stimulating trade with the Orient. 

The President’s opponents point out that the 
world is selling this country its silver for a fancy 
price in terms of dollars. And trade with the 
Orient, instead of being stimulated, is being de- 
stroyed. 


A RISE IN BUILDING 

MORTGAGES.—Stirrings are heard in the 
home building field, with private funds again 
starting to flow into mortgages. The New Deal 
credits its Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and 
its Farm Credit Administration with causing this 
significant change. 

Billions, about six of them, were poured out 
to refinance mortgages on homes and farms on 
a lower interest basis. The result is that real 
estate, frozen solid two years ago, now is moving. 
Now new plans to use Federal credit to help stir 
up building are being projected. 

Little opposition is heard to this phase of the 
New Deal. 

AGRICULTURE.—Henry Wallace rather ex- 
pects to be a storm center of the fight ahead. 
His AAA was formed to bring “parity” prices back 
to farmers. Nature joined hands with him and 
now parity in several vital farm commodities long 
ago was left behind. 

Meat has become a luxury. The troubles of 
cotton are a national problem. An embarrass- 
ment of foodstuffs two years ago has been turned 
today into an embarrassment of scarcity. Farm- 
ars, their income skyrocketed above the depres- 
sion years, are pictured as happy again. 

But in the cities, housewives up in arms over 
the half-doliar pork chop are a source of the 
deepest worry to Mr. Wallace, who is armed with 
arguments to answer the onslaught gathering 
force. Planning for scarcity is having to give 
way to planning for production increases in 
grains and livestock. 

WORK RELIEF IN TROUBLE 

RELIEF.—Harry Hopkins sold Mr. Roosevelt on 
the idea that the Federal Government, with four 


billion dollars, could put the country’s employ- 
able idle at work on projects of benefit to the 
people of the country. ‘Today’s work-relief pro- 
gram is a successor to the original idea of three 
billion dollars of pump priming coupled with a 
dole for the indigent unemployed. Its troubles 
are too numerous to recount. 

Here the opposition shoots at the drain on the 
public credit caused by this grandiose effort at 
planning. The future argument is over expen- 
Sive work relief or the relatively inexpensive dole. 
That issue, both sides admit, will figure promi- 
nently in the battle ahead. 

RFC.—All hands claim credit for the experi- 
ment in Government banking conducted now by 
Jesse Jones. Billions of Federal credit was used 
to bulwark banks, insurance companies, railroads 
and individual business enterprises. It is return- 
ing dividends and drawing few darts of criticism. 
This effort at planning was started by Mr. 
Hoover and expanded by Mr. Roosevelt. 


All Much of a Jumble 


Politics, Economics and Weather 
Perplex Farm Planners 


} EADS are swimming as officials running the 

New Deal farm program seek to fathom the 
complex political and planning problems crowd- 
ing upon them. 

An intricate combination of politics, eco- 
nomics and meteorology is straining official 
nerves and leading to a situation somewhat re- 
sembling that of NRA in its late stages. 

Happenings in this field provide lessons on at- 
tempted economic planning in a democracy. 

First take cotton. Nature has smiled this year 
and the South is producing more cotton than 
officials figure it can sell at present prices. But 
present prices are maintained by price-fixing 
loans of 12 cents a pound. Economic planners 
in the AAA want that loan cut at least to 10 
cents and eliminated, if possible. Southern 
Senators demand that the loan be continued at 
12 cents. 

So politics and economics converge on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for a decision. But what differ- 
ence does it make which way he decides? Just 
this: 

At 12 cents, so Henry A. Wallace says, Uncle 
Sam would come into ownership of all surplus 
cotton, just as the Farm Board under President 
Hoover was on the road to doing. Then, each 
time prices fell a cent on world markets, tax- 
payers, even on the basis of present holdings, 
would stand to lose $30,000,000. 


AND THEN TAKE HOGS 


Nature frowned a year ago and cut off vast 
feed supplies. Farmers, lacking corp for feed, 
dumped their hogs on the market last year and 
during the early months of this year. Now there 
is a hog famine. 

AAA was designed to control surplus. Con- 
sumers are paying processing taxes that, added 
to present hog prices, give farmers more money 
for their animals than at any time since the 
World War. They are receiving about $13 a 
hundredweight. Yet parity, the goal of the AAA, 


crease from $637,000,000 in 1933 and from nothing in 1952. 


is only about $9.25 for hogs on the farm. The 
question officials have to answer: Can consumers 
Still be expected to pay a processing tax of 2.25 
cents a pound when farmers are getting boom 
prices for their product? 


PROBLEM OF CORN AND WHEAT 


The corn problem ties in with that of hogs. 
Corn is the country’s biggest grain crop. Eighty 
per cent of it is marekted through livestock. 
The present year’s yield is to be large in propor- 
tion: to the number of animals to eat it. Prices 
for December delivery have broken to a level 
lower on the farm than the Federal Government 
seeks to sustain by price fixing loans. AAA plan- 
ners would let the price fall to stimulate produc- 
tion of livestock. But Senators and others are 
demanding that the present price fixing loan 
level of 55 cents a bushel, be raised to 70 cents. 
Again the President will have to decide. 

Wheat, too, continues to offer its problems. 
Nature once more has played tricks with this 
crop. What looked on July 1 like a 100,000,000 
bushels wheat surplus from the present crop, by 
August 1 had become a possible wheat shortage 
owing to rust damage. 

After announcing that planners had agreed 
on a 15 per cent reduction in the 1936 acreage, 
the AAA was forced to rescind this plan and 
offer the suggestion of a 5 per cent reduction 
instead. Even so, a 30 cents a bushel processing 
tax is scheduled to continue. 


POTATO GROWERS WANT THEIRS 


When these problems are added together they 
represent a situation that has the planners in 
a stew. They are complicated by more than 
1,100 suits by processors who seek to avoid paying 
taxes, and by uncertainties about the legality of 
those taxes and of control programs for cotton 
and tobacco. 

Now come potatoes. Congress, up against 
farmer demands to do something for potatoes, 
is adding this crop to the AAA burdens. Plans 
call for farmer quotas and for taxes to be levied 
on all potatoes not marketed in standard con- 
tainers carrying tax exemption certificates. It 
looks to the AAA like a job of policing every 
backyard potato patch and the job is not wel- 
comed. 


The Tax Outlook 


First Big Payment on New Deal 
Bill Scheduled for 1937 


(TIME SELECTED for the first big installment 
on the New Deal bill—1937. 

New graduated taxes on corporation income, 
on excess profits on individual incomes and 
possibly on inter-company dividends are to be 
payable then. 

Also, in that year the first taxes to support 
the new system of old-age insurance and un- 
employment insurance will need to be paid. 

But the bill for the added billions, those now 
raised by borrowing, still is not in sight. Con- 
gress quickly squelched the attempt of Senator 
La Follette (Prog.), of Wisconsin, to start pay- 
ing the bill next year. 

Only the new estate taxes are to apply imme- 
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diately after enactment by Congress. 

Few Congressmen expect that the 1936 session 
will result in a broad revision of tax rates to 
raise the added billions needed to bring a bal- 
anced Federal budget. 

That means, if events bear out predictions 
freely made on the basis of the fact that 1936 is 
an election year, that an increased tax bill for 
most employers will be delayed at least until 
January, 1937. 


THE NEW TAXES 


But what of the new taxes now being levied? 

Most important of them are included in the 
social security bill, signed during the past week 
by Mr. Roosevelt. 

A pay roll tax, applied to the pay roll of 
every employer of four or more persons, unless 
they are agricultural or casual workers, will be 
levied beginning January 1; 1936. 

This tax, to support a system of State unem- 
ployment insurance systems, will amount to 1 
per cent the first year, and will be payable Jan- 
uary 1, 1937. The second year it will rise to 2 
per cent and the third year to 3 per cent. Pro- 
ceeds of the tax, amounting to an estimated 
$800,000,000 yearly by 1939, are to flow into a 
Federal fund, and will be paid from that fund to 
individuals eligible for benefits under systems of 
unemployment insurance enacted by the States. 

The second pay roll tax, to be levied for the 
first time January 1, 1937, and to be collectable 
through that year, will support the old-age in- 
Surance system. This tax will start at 2 per 
cent, but the employer pays only half of the 
amount and the worker pays the other half. 


MORE ‘MONEY MAGIC’ 


The rate of the old age insurance tax in- 
creases 2 per cent each three years, until by 1949 
employers are paying a tax of 3 per cent and 
employes are paying a tax of 3 per cent. The 
expected yield at that time is $1,877,000,000 a 
year. 

Combined unemployment insurance and old 
age pension pay roll taxes in 1949 would amount 





f Wide World 
MORE MONEY FOR VETERANS 
With the signing of the Spanish-American 
War Veterans’ Pension Act, General Frank T. 
Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, pre- 
pares to restore $45,000,000 itt pensions which 
had been cut off by the Economy Act of 1933. 








to 9 per cent of tne country’s pay roll, yielding 
an estimated total of nearly $2,800,000,000 a year. 

This fund will mount rapidly over the years 
until eventually it reaches about 38 billion dol- 
lars on the basis of actuarial calculations. Those 
billions will be in the hands of the Government. 
They will need to be used. As the planners look 
at it, the pay roll billions, accumulated under 
the social insurance system, will be available to 
finance a Government debt much larger than 
the present debt. Or, if not used there, they 
will be available for other uses, involving social- 
ized credit. 

The first big tax year, according to the pres- 
ent outlook, is 1937. 


Back to 1929 Standards 


Government Eliminates Last 
Of Its Salary Cuts 


OVERNMENT itself nas set the pace for get- 

ting back to 1929 standards of living. 

Last vestiges of the cost cutting that occurred 
during the depression were wiped out during the 
past week. Then it was that Mr. Roosevelt signed 
a bill that restored full pensions to Spanish- 
American war veterans and their widows. 

That particular gesture cost $45,000,000. It rep- 
resented the end to $450,000,000 of savings that 
had been instituted during the first year of the 
New Deal when economy was the watchword. 
The $450,000,000 in turn was part of a projected 
$850,000,000 in saving. 

Now, however, the scanner of the Washington 
scene discovers: 

First, 150,400 more employes on the Federal 
pay roll than on March 4, 1933. 

Second, a schedule of salaries that is the same 
as in 1929. All reductions of Government work- 
ers’ pay now have been eliminated. 

Third, a forthcoming grant by Congress of 
yearly vacations to these workers of 30 working 
days a year. This is equivalent to nearly six 
working weeks. 

Fourth, full restoration of pensions and dis- 
ability allowances to World War veterans. 

Coming up: 

A promise that the soldiers’ bonus, involving 
$2,200,000,000, will be considered in January, 1936, 
with the prospect of payment in some form. 

OweEN Scott. 
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REPRESENTATIVE MAURY MaA- 

VERICK, of Texas, was one of 
the first at the circus last week. 
Envy of a thousand chifaren, the 
Texan walked off the circus grounds 
arm in arm with the head clown, 
Earl Shipley. Their destination—the 
Capitol where Mr. Maverick was to 
show his wartime buddy the sights. 
Strolling about they chanced by the 
open door of Vice President Garner’s 
office. 

In they went. Up to the Vice 
President walked the clown in mufti 
and said, “I am the head clown 
with the circus here in town.” 

“I am the Vice President of the 
United States,” answered Mr. Garner 
without a smile. “You better stick 
around a while because you might 
get some ideas.” 

x * * 


WOES OF A TUBA PLAYER 
A MUSICIAN’S LIFE isn’t all trills 

and harmony. Consider the horn 
players of the National Symphony. 
The orchestra plays trom its spe- 
cially constructed stage on float- 
ing barges donated by the Navy. 
The air is cool at the “water-gate.” 
The crowds are appreciative. But 
the insects insist on doing their 
own close harmony. In fact its so 
close that almost every time a horn 
player takes in breath for a difficult 
note he is sure to find part of the 
insect orchestra in his mouth. It 
makes no difference to the sym- 
phony-struck gnats whether the se- 
lection is Beethoven or Victor 
Herbert. They always go for the 
musicians with the nice big bright 
shiny horns, 

x * * 


TWO CHOICE AUTO PLATES 
LICENSE PLATES—“D. C. 111” and 

“D. C, 18"—on two of the stream- 
lined automobiles parked on Capitol 
Hill invariably draw the visitor’s at- 
tention. 

The first is the automobile of 
Vice President Garner, who once 
said he wouldn’t have a Govern- 
ment car. The other is the car 
used by Speaker Byrns of the House. 
The Vice ’President’s car has the of- 


ficial insignia on it with the letters _ 


“Vv. P.” The Government furnishes 
these cars for their private use, and 
also furnishes their upkeep and 
chauffeurs, too. Both officials rode 
taxicaps in the days before Uncle 
Sam paid the bills. 

xk 


FANCIES PEANUT VENDOR 
pF REXFORD GUY TUGWELL is 
one of the many patrons of the 
peanut vendor whose stand near the 
White House has been unofficially 
sanctioned by a long line of Presi- 
dents. Dr. Tugwell makes a point of 
buying a bag of the goobers after 
every conference with the Chief 
Executive. All the way back to his 
office he munches on them. The late 


President Coolidge was another of 
the peanut man’s many official 
patrons. 


x~* 


PITY THE POOR POLICE 
((ONGRESSMEN anxious to wind 

“up this session and leave for 
home can-console themselves with 
the fact that members of the Capi- 
tol police force will have to stay and 
keep: them company as long as the 
present Congress is in session. A 
notice posted by the sergeant-at- 
arms reads—‘“No officer is granted 
any leave until Congress has ad- 
journed.” 

xe 

A PICKWICKIAN PUNCH 
sENATOR PAT HARRISON struck 
\" Senator La Follette square in 
the jaw last week—and right in the 
Senate chamber. No fight—just an 
accident. Senator Harrison had 
raised his hand to summon a page 
just as the Senator from Wisconsin 
was passing. An apology from Sen- 
ator Harrison and both laughed. 

x * * 


MEMENTO OF WILEY POST 

UST a few hours after the news 

arrived in Washington that Wiley 
Post and Will Rogers fatally crashed 
in Alaska, the Senate passed a bill 
authorizing purchase by the Smith- 
sonian Institution of Post’s famous 
plane—“Winnle Mae.” This was the 
plane in which he made two suc- 
cessful flights around the globe. 
In his last tragic flight Post was not 
piloting the “Winnie Mae.” It was 
a coincidence which brought the 
bill before the regular Senate cal- 
endar so soon after the accident. 

x~* 

PENALTY OF FAME 
SENATORS, it seems, are really 

important people. The name of 
Senator Henry F. Ashurst will be 
listed in “Who’s Who In America” 
whether he wants it there or not. 
“Senators zertainly qualify as really 
prominent people, so it’s going in,” 


said the publisher in reply to re- 
ports that Senator Ashurst had 
complained about his name being 


listed. 











1. Union Men Picket for Jobless to Strike 


























6. The Camden Shipyards Strike Remains Unsettled 
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Strike of the Jobless 


[RONICAL though it may seem, the 

New Deal, which has done so much 
to sponsor the cause of labor unions, 
seems to be the hapless victim of 
some of its own beneficiaries. 

Union labor, employed on work re- 
lief projects in New York and a few 
other cities, has resorted to the strike 
weapon in an attempt to force the 
Federal Government to pay prevail- 
ing wage rates on WPA projects. 

At the same time, union labor on 
strike in a New Jersey shipyard, has 
tied up construction of a number of 
Navy vessels and is forcing the Gov- 
ernment to wait for its ships. 

Thus, the Government is finding 
itself with a strong direct interest in 
two labor disputes. 


WAGES AND WAGE RATES 

More embarrassing than serious to 
the Government is the dispute with 
unions over work relief projects. 

New York City had been selected 
more or less as a proving ground for 
the New Deal work relief program. 
On August 1 the Federal Government 
took over all work relief in that city. 
With Gen. Johnson, former NRA chief, 
as administrator, it undertook to 
supply work for about 100,000 persons, 
initiating or taking over some 150 
projects. 

Skilled labor was given work at 
$93.50 a month, which was about 50 
per cent more than it had previously 
been paid for work on relief jobs. 

But the building trade unions were 
dissatisfied. Though satisfied with the 
monthly wage, they claimed that since 
workers were required to work 120 
hours a month for this sum, the 
hourly wage rate amounted to 80 
cents. They protested, insisting on 
prevailing, or union scale rates. 

Federal officials refused to accede 
to their demands. 

Union leaders therefore called a 
strike. They issued a call to their 
men to refuse to work. Union labor- 
ers began to picket Federal works 
projects. (Photo No. 1). 

Federal officials, from the Presi- 
dent down, made it clear that men 
who refused to work on relief jobs 
would not draw Federal dole money. 

When it came to a showdown, union 
leaders found that instead of the ten 
to fifteen thousand workers they had 
expected to answer the strike call, only 
about 1,000 responded. Thousands of 
others tailed to heed the call, or re- 
turned to work after a brief period. 
The lines of workers waiting for their 
work relief checks (Photo No, 2) 
showed no decrease in numbers, 

The A. F. of L., of course, gave its 
moral backing to the strike leaders. 
It called attention to the fact that this 
was a consequence of Congress’ fail- 
ure to adopt the McCarran prevailing 
wage rate amendment to the Work 
Relief measure, and made dire pre- 
dictions tnat the strike would become 
nation-wide. 

The solidarity of union officials with 
regard to the New York test was 
matched by the solidarity of public of- 
ficials. General Johnson (Photo No. 
3, left) was backed by FERA officials 
in the ruling that no strikers would 
receive Federal relief money. The 
jobless strikers could turn only to the 
city. But Mayor LaGuardia (‘same 
photo, wearing spectacles) also re- 
fused relief money to strikers, con- 
tending that the city would not “scab 
against the Government.” 


STRIKE OR NO STRIKE 
And so, by the end of the past week, 
the strike had “fizzled out.” The 
Astor housing project (Photo No. 4), 
one of the few projects on which work 
had actually been interrupted, was 
again under way with a full crew, and 


Federal officials no longer conceded 
that there was such a thing as a 
“strike.” 


But in a move, regarded by some 
observers as an attempt to make 
peace with labor unions, FERA offi- 
cials in Washington (Photo No. 5) is- 


sued an order which abandons the 
rule that 90 per cent of laborers on 
projects must come from the relief 


rolls. The order provides that on jobs 
under contract union members on re- 
lief may receive first call, after which 
other unemployed union members 
may be engaged. 

Meanwhile, Labor Department con- 
ciliators are urging a settlement of the 
shipyard strike (Photo No. 6) which 1s 
tying up $50,000,000 of navy contracts 
and delaying the launching of four 
destroyers and three cruisers. A plan 
of arbitration devised by the Navy De- 
partment and submitted by Secretary 
of Labor Perkins has been accepted 
by the employers but declined by the 
unions. 

As three to four thousand workers 
continue to insist on their own plan 
of arbitration, refused by the company, 
Federal officials work hopefully on 
new formulas for peace. 

And so, the Federal Government re- 
mains harassed by labor troubles of 
its own. 

ALLAN SHERMAN. 

















SOUNDNESS OF INVESTMENT 


Of Siveiteatinadl Trains 


vantage of this offer will place their 


E xtending the ties 


| 
Railway Equipment 


RAILROADS may not be owned by 
the Government but plans are 
now afoot for Federal financing of 
new streamlined trains. 
Arrangements have been com- 
pleted whereby the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation will furnish 
railroads 80 per cent of the cost of 
speeding up their service by using 
the latest streamlined trains. 
Railroads wishing to take ad- 


orders with the Budd Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Philadelphia. When com- 
pleted each train will cost about 
$250,000, of which the RFC will ad- 
vance $200,000 to the manufacturer. 

The new trains will then be leased 
to the railroads on an installment 
basis. When the last payment is 
made the trains will become the 
properiy of the operating railroad. 
This type of financing will remove 
the need of any expensive bond is- 
sues for small amounts. 


As evidence that railroad equip- 
ment is a sound investment, the 
RFC reported on Aug. 15 that it 
had sold 15 million dollars’ worth of 
Pennsylvania Railroad equipment 
stock certificates at a premium of 
over a million dollars. 

Since the RFC was organized in 
1932, it has advanced 487 million 
dollars to railroads, of which 74 [Es eppens before. You 








50 SECONDS te 
rub—natural oils 
are restored, cir« 
culation quickens, 
your hair takes 
on new life. 


millions have been repaid. _ know it’s true. Outdoor life 
For all types of private activities, | robs your hair of health. Fiery 
this Government-owned corpora- suns burn if, Water flushes out 
tion had advanced $5,445,000,000 up 
to July 31. Repayments totaling 

$2,913,000,000 amount to 54 cents on 
mer sports. But protect your 


the dollar, hair with Vitalis and the fa- 

_ | mous 60-Second Workout. 
Douse it on liberally. Rub it in 
good and hard. As Vitalis’ pure 
vegetable oils loosen the scalp 
—replenish its natural oils, 
you'll feel that keen, tingling 
sensation as new circulation be- 
gins. You're giving your hair a 
chance to stay healthy. 

Now see how handsome — 
how well-managed it is! No 
loose dandruff. No objection- 
able “patent-leather” look. Just 
the true lustre of well-groomed, 
healthy hair. Begin with the 
60-Second Workout today! 
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the nourishing oils, 
Get all the benefits of sum- 


10 SECONDS te 
comb and brush 
—vour hair looks 
rich, lustrons, 
j with me unnate 
orel “patente 
leather” look. 
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TWA is fastest 
and shortest 
coast to coast 


Only 4 and %% hours to 
Chicago! Daylight or 
overnight to California; 
5 hours 20 minutes to St. 
Louis. Frequent conve- 
nient departures; giant 
Douglas Skyliners on 
ali TWA fights. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL / 
& WESTERN AIR, INC. 
















ASK YOUR RARBFR— 
He's an expert on scalp 
and hair. When he says 
Vitalis—take his advice. 
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WITH A GOOD BREAKFAST! 


TART the day with a good breakfast” is advice as old as 
the hills—but the fact that it has been so often repeated 
proves the wisdom back of it. 

A good breakfast, and a satisfying one, is—rich, brown, pip- 
ing-hot waffles with a generous spread of Karo—and, of course, 
with your favorite coffee. There’s a combination hard to equal. 

Karo, by the way, contains Dextrose, the well known sugar 
which supplies vitality and stamina to the body. 

As a reminder to the Mrs. why 


not tear this out KARO and WAFFLES 
for BREAKFAST 











and give it toher?P 


EAT MORE KARO 


ON PANCAKES...HOT BISCUITS... 
SLICED BREAD...CEREALS...ETC. 
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Nearly eighty per cent of The Sun’s circulation is distributed after 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon when New Yorkers begin to go home with their newspapers... 


a larger percentage than that of any other New York newspaper. 


The Sun is bought in the evening (mostly by men), read on the way home by 
those who buy it, and carried into the homes where others read it too. It is read 
unhurriedly and carefully, which means that the advertisements in The Sun 


have plenty of time to be seen and read. 


Because The Sun goes home, the advertisements in it influence the buying 
of the whole family. Because it goes home, The Sun is a profitable medium 
for all advertisers of good merchandise, whether they sell to men or women, 
to young or old. That’s one reason why the department stores have for 
years placed more advertising in The Sun than in any other New York news- 


paper, seven-day morning as well as six-day evening. 


Che 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 


NEW YORK 
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+ UTILITY LEADER REPLIES TO CHARGES OF LOBBYING + 





By PHILIP H. GADSDEN 
Chairman of the Committee of Public Utility Executives 


The following address on the 
“Five Billion Dollar Government 
Lobby” was delivered by Mr. Gads- 
den over a national network of the 
National Broadcasting Company, on 
August 14. It is a reply to the ad- 
dress delivered the week before by 
Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
Chairman of the Special Senate 
Committee Investigating Lobbying. 
Senator Black’s address was printed 
in full text in the issue of August 12. 


AST week Senator Black talked to 
you about the “five million dol- 
lar lobby” of the public utilities. I 
am going to talk to you about the 
five billion dollar lobby of the Gov- 
ernment and the use of Federal pa- 
tronage to influence votes in favor 
of the “death sentence” against util- 
ity holding companies. 

The “death sentence” passed the 
Senate by the narrow margin of one 
vote, and was overwhelmingly de- 
feated in the House. As soon as that 
happened, the sponsors, in a desper- 
ate effort to stave off defeat in the 
conference be- 
tween the two 
Houses, suc- 
ceeded in pas- 
sing a _ resolu- 
tion appointing 
a special Sen- 
ate committee 
to investigate 
lobbying activi- 
ties, under the 
chairmanship of Senator Black of 
Alabama. 

The resolution provided that the 
committee was to investigate all 
lobbying activities on the part of 
either Government or industry. Few 
people were fooled by that, however. 
Almost everyone in Washington 
knew that it was to be a “fishing 
expedition” into the public utility 
industry to dig up material that 
would be distorted to inflame public 
opinion. In this way the advocates 
of the “death sentence” hoped to 
force its passage in an atmosphere 
of prejudice where in an atmosphere 
of reason its passage had failed. 

A “GOOD SHOW” 

The character of Senator Black’s 
investigation is indicated by his re- 
mark to the newspaper reporters, 
when he opened the hearings. Ac- 
cording to the newspapers he said: 


Philip H. Gadsden 


House 


“Come on in, and see the 
show!” 

Senator Black has made it as good 
a show as possible. He has been 
able to snatch the headlines by sen- 
sational insinuations. His committee 
found, for example, that a local rep- 
resentative of one utility company, 
not a member of the two organiza- 
tions representing the utility indus- 
try, had sent several hundred “fake” 
telegrams; the Senate Committee 
used this disclosure to impugn the 
genuineness of the hundreds of 
thousands of telegrams and letters 
that poured into Washington from 
investors throughout the country 
who feared their savings would be 
destroyed 

The committee found a man, not 
connected with any utility company, 
who suggested a whispering cam- 
paign against the President—a con- 
temptible and foolish suggestion; 
the committee promptly stated that 
in some mysterious way the sugges- 
tion was linked with the utilities. 

On the day a second vote was 
taken in the House on the “death 
sentence” provisions, the sponsors 
of the bill read some of the more 
sensational testimony about this 
whispering campaign on the floor; 
but despite this effort to prejudice 
the opinion of the Representatives, 
the “death sentence” was again de- 
cisively defvated. 

But the Government’s campaign 
of vituperation goes on. You will 
hear more of it. The members of 
the Special Senate Committee are 
not investigators, but prosecutors, 
who are attempting to assassinate 
the character of anyone—stock- 
holder, utility executive, lawyer, 
business man, Congressman—who 
has taken any part in the opposi- 
tion to this bill. It is now even re- 
ported that Senator Black is going 
to investigate the members of the 
Investigating Committee 
themselves. 

Last week over the radio Senator 
Black violently attacked this oppo- 
sition and described it as the “five 
million dollar utility lobby.” He 
charged that the money spent by 
the utilities in fighting the “death 
sentence” came out of the pockets 
of the consumer. 

That is entirely false. The rates 
which you pay for electricity are 
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When in Milwaukee, visit 
the famous Pabst Brewer- 
ies. See the laboratories 
and scientific control 
that assure and maintain 
Pabst Blue Ribbon quality. 
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Give a man a rod —and boat —and fish that bite — 
—and give him good old Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer 


or Ale to slack his thirst when the sun beats down. 


What is your summertime pleasure? Is it fishing — 
or golf — or tennis — or motoring — or camping? What- 


ever it is, you'll enjoy it more if you make cheerful, 


flavor —for true unvarying goodness in brews —folks 
have for more than ninety years. 


‘Take a tip—get the most out of sum- 


mer pleasures with Pabst Blue Ribbon 
Beer and Ale. Its quality is world famous. 


Pabst 
Blue Ribbon 


Beer and Ale 
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refreshing, wholesome Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer or Ale 


your companion. You can depend on Pabst for fine | 








Spokesman For Power Executives Declares Investors Have 


Right to Protect Their Interests; Says Federal Govern- 
ment Uses Patronage to Affect Legislation 


fixed by the Public Service Commis- 
sion. What surplus remains from 
this fixed income, after the payment 


| of ordinary operating expenses, 1s 


available for distribution to stock- 
holders. Everybody knows that if 
the expenses of an organization are 
increased while the income remains 
the same, the increased cost must 
be borne by the stockholders. 


WHO CAUSED EXPENSE? 

If you are one of the five million 
people who owns a few shares of 
utility securities, I am frank to tell 
you that it is you who have con- 
tributed to the campaign against 
the utility bill. But remember this: 
It is the sponsors of the bill who 
have made it necessary for you to 
make this payment in order to pre- 
vent them from destroying your in- 
vestment entirely. 

In February of this year a bill was 
introduced into Congress which 
would have crippled the industry’s 


operations and destroyed the invest- 


ments made in good faith by its 
millions of stockholders. The first 
part of the bill stated that its pur- 
pose was (I am quoting the exact 
words) “to eliminate the public util- 
ility holding company.” The second 
part made a Federal bureau in 


| Washington virtually the manager 


of nearly every local operating com- 
pany—the company that supplies 
you with light and power, that em- 
ploys people from your town. 
Faced with this destructive meas- 
ure, the utility representatives did 


| exactly what you would have done 


if your business had been threat- 
ened. They formed the Committee 
of Public Utility Executives, of which 
I am chairman. We are not op- 
posed to reasonable regulation; we 
are opposed to destruction. 

We appeared at the hearings be- 
fore the House and Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committees to ex- 
plain the destructive features of the 
bill and to suggest specific propo- 
sals for regulation. 

We stated our position to the 
stockholders and asked their sup- 
port. We issued statements to the 
press. We sent leaflets explaining 
the bill to interested groups of peo- 
ple. In short, we told everyone who 
would listen to us, including what- 
ever Congressmen we knew in 
Washington, exactly what this biil 
would do to the utility industry 
and to economic recovery. Every- 
thing was done openly. All state- 
ments were signed by the persons 
responsible for them. 


PROTECTING INVESTORS 

I submit to you that we could not 
have done any less than that and 
still have fulfilled the obligation 
which we owed to those who in- 
vested their savings in utility com- 
panies. As one newspaper editor 
expressed it: 

“There can be no question of the 
right of any business or industry 
upon which the death sentence has 
been passed to stand up and fight 
for its life. By so doing it will pro- 
tect the hundreds of thousands of 
innocent men, women and children 
whose money was invested under 
the care of state’governments which 
made such investments legal for 
savings banks and insurance com- 
panies or under the supervision of 
trust companies acting in a fiduci- 
ary capacity for decades past.” 

All this cost considerable money. 
To my mind, it is not a question of 
how much money was spent, but 
how it was spent. It came, as I have 
stated, from the stockholders; and 
the fact that the stockholders have 
not protested against this expendi- 
ture indicates that in their minds 
it was fully justified. 


Without the support of these 























stockholders the Committee of Pub- 
lice Utility Executives could have 
accomplished nothing; we can take 
no credit for the defeat of the 
“death sentence The death sen- 
tence was defeated in the House 
because the people opposed it. The 
real lobby in Washington is the 
lobby of the people, as represented 
by the hundreds of thousands of 
letters and telegrams that came to 
Congress protesting against the bill. 
INTIMITATION CHARGED 

Senator Black has tried to dis- 
credit that lobby of the people by 
attempting to blacken the charac- 
ter of the witnesses he has sum- 
moned before him. By implying 
that anyone who speaks or even 
writes to a Congressman in oppo- 
sition to the bill is a violator of the 
law, the Senator apparently seeks 
to do two things: first, to intimi- 
date Americans from exercising the 
right to petition, and second, to 
turn a representative government 
into a star chamber that shuts it- 
self off from the people and con- 
ducts its business in secret. 

But there 1s another story of lob- 
bying which Senator Black has not 
told you and probably never will 
tell you. It is a story of the most 
ruthless warfare ever waged against 
an industry by agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. It begins several years 
ago, when the Federal Trade Com- 
mission started to hunt through the 
files of the utility industry and is- 
sued nearly 300 sensational releases 
attacking the entire industry on the 
basis of certain abuses which a very 
few companies had committed. 

As one Democratic Congressman 
recently described it on the floor of 
the House: “It was like writing a 
story of a man’s life in which you 
told every unworthy deed he ever 
did and every unworthy thought that 
ever’entered his mind, and ignoring 
altogether all the good things that 
might have been said in his behalf.” 

And the Congressman asked his 
colleagues: “Which among you gen- 
tlemen could stand up with that 
kind of a biography?” 

But the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s work was merely a_ back- 


introduce its destructive bill into 
Congress and then begin its lobdby- 
ing in earnest. 

In the past weeks you have seen 
the reports in the press that repre- 
sentatives of the Administration, 
having no official connection with 
the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment, have lobbied openly, even 
on the floor of the House, seeking to 
influence the votes of the members 

Two young lawyers, Ben Cohen 
and Thomas Corcoran, who are at- 
tached to the Executive Department 
of the Government, are known to 
have written the bill. And when the 
bill went into conference, Mr. Cohen 
and another Government represent- 
ative walked into the committee 
room with the Senators. 

It was finaliy necessary for the 
House of Representatives to pass a 
resolution expelling these Govern- 
ment lobbyists from the conference. 
Never before in the history of the 
United States has it been necessary 
for Congress to take such action to 
protect itself from lobbying by the 
executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

Behind their lobbying activities 
the Government sponsors of the 
“death sentence” have had at their 
command two weapons so powerful 


that no industry, however meri- 
torious its case, could ever have 
competed with them—weapons 


which even threatened to frustrate 
the will of the people themselves. 
THE DEFENSE MOVEMENT 

Those weapons are the use of Fed- 
eral patronage and the use of the 


Government's $4,880,000,000 “relief” 
fund. 
Your newspaper may have told 


you of the way this fund has been 
used to influence Federal legislation. 
A Representative from California re- 
cently referred to it on the floor of 
the House, when he said that he 
was informed that “the relief fund 


| for California may be more liberal 


if he voted for the bill,” adding: “I 
wish to go on record as one Demo- 
crat in the State of California who 
will not sell his vote for a mess of 
pottage or patronage.” 

Senator Black has described the 





sentence” as “The Five Million Dol- 
lar Lobby.” He has not mentioned 
the five billion dollar lobby of the 
Government. I want to state pub- 
licly now that in so far as we can, 
we are going to insist that Senator 
Black investigate this lobby—that 
he find out what accuracy there is 
in the reports that Federal funds 
have been used to influence mem- 
bers of Congress and that Federal 
judgeships have been offered for 
the same purpose. 


HIS OFFICE RIFLED 


I realize that it is difficult to run 
down rumors; but if Senator Black 
will put on this job the investiga- 
tors who rifled my office so effici- 
ently in my absence, he will cer- 
tainly be able to determine what 
truth these rumors contain. 

But the real issue before 


the | 


country today is not these lobbying 
activities. The real issue is simply: 
What kind of a public utility bill 
are the people of the United States 
going to get? The Senate Commit- 
tee’s investigation is merely a 
smoke-screen designed to obscure 
this issue, to silence any further 
protest from the public against a 
“death sentence” bill, and to force 
the bill through in an atmosphere 
of prejudice. 

In a few days Congress will ad- 
journ and the Senators anda Rep- 
resentatives will return home, [I 
urge upon you to see your Senators 
and Congressmen personally as soon 
as you can. This is your opportunity 
to convince them that the letters 
and telegrams you sent were gen- 
uine and to urge them to protect 
your savings from destruction by the 
Government. 











Learning ‘To Make New, Unusual 
Delicious Breads For You... 


S INCE earls ts bakers from every nook and corner of the United States 


have been trave 


ing to Minneapolis. There, for ten busy days, each group 


of bakers went to school from 8 in the morning until 6 at night. Yes, 
literally, they went to school, the General Mills Specialty Bread School. 
Experiments in two test cities during 1934 proved that the baker in- 
creased his business and his profits noticeably when he baked and mer- 
chandised specialty breads. It is customery for bakers to make white, rye, 
whole wheat and perhaps one or two other staple breads. But your appetite 
jumps and your order increases when you see such tempting specials as 
cinnamon bread, rays-n-dayt bread, pimento cheese bread, 

chocolate malted milk bread, and dozens of other exciting 








loaves totally different from the staple breads you know. 
Few bakers, fine craftsmen though they are, knew how to 
make and market these many delicious ‘‘s 
Products Control Department of Genera 
group of experienced practical and technical bakers, or- 
ganized this school and invited every baker to come and 
learn new ways to build his business by serving you better. 
Now hundreds of bakers—in every state—are profiting 
from their “post-graduate’’ course, putting in practice the 
knowledge they gained as a direct result of General Mille’ 
service to the baking industry. 


GENERAL 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


cials."’ So the 
Mills, Inc., a 


MILLS, INC. 





ground to enable the Government to 





' utility campaign against the “death 
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- OWNERS’ FIGURES PROVE PLYMOUTH 


MOST ECONOMICAL FULL-SIZE CAR 














Many owners report 23 miles 
to gallon of gas; and average 
mileage is phenomenal 
OU HAVE READ the many reasons the 
1985 Plymouth is so surprisingly 


economical. Now read an actual report 
of experience from representative thou- 


sands of owners. 
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MEN WHO CALL INGRAM 'S 
“THE WORLD'S BEST SHAVE” HIT THE 
NAIL ON THE HEAD! ITS COOL LATHER 

TONES THE SKIN AND PREVENTS 
RAWNESS. TUBE OR JAR. 


INGRAM’S 


SHAVING CREAM 


TUBE OR JAR 





Many individuals write they get 23 
miles to a gallon of gas! But the average 
of Plymouth performance throughout 
America is even more impressive. Note: 

In country driving the typical Plym- 
outh owner gets 20 miles to the gallon. 


In city driving, 17 miles to the gallon. 
Average for all driving... country or 
city... fast or slow... summer or winter 
...is 19 full miles to the gallon! 
This big, fast 1935 Plymouth is the 
most economical full-size car today. 


Plymouth ... and 
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Only Plymouth gives 
you All Four: 





1. GENUINE HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
2. SAFETY-STEEL BODY 

3. WEIGHT RE-DISTRIBUTION 

4, 12% TO 20% LESS GAS & OIL 


Check it up for yourself. Go look at “All 
Three.” Then drive this beautiful, new 


compare them all. 


Ask any Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto 
dealer for the official Chrysler Motors 
Credit Plan that makes purchase easy. 


AND UP, LIST AT 
FACTORY, DETROIT 


Spécial Equipment 
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Farm Front: Ghosts of Pigs 
Haunting the AAA . = + 





Soaring Prices for Meats Force Revision 
of ‘Scarcity’ Policy — Limits on Wheat 
Acreage Changed 





(Hosts of 6,188,717 little pigs that 

went to market before their time 
so that farmers might be paid more 
for the little pigs that stayed at 
home, again are returning to haunt 
the AAA. 

A year ago these same little pigs, 
that lost their lives late in 1933, were 
credited by the superstitious with 
bringing about the unprecedented 
drought of 1934. Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, felt im- 
pelled at that time to criticize pub- 
licly those who sought to connect 
the devastation wrought by nature 
with the premature slaughter of the 
baby swine. 

He remarked that the sentiment 
aroused had created the impression 
that people believed pigs were raised 
to be pets. 

Now the ghosts of the piglets that 
gave their lives in 1933 are here. 

This time they get the blame for 
today’s 50 cent pork chop. High 
meat prices—particularly of pork, 
the poor man’s meat — are causing 
housewife revolts. The result is one 
of the New Deal’s biggest present 
worries. 

Hogs this past week sold at nearly 
$12.50 a hundredweight. That was 
their 1929 price when people had 
larger household budgets. At pres- 
ent it is accepted by officials as 
something approaching a famine 
price. Meat cuts that come from 
$12.50 hogs are almost prohibitive 
in cost, in view of present worker 
income. 

So, as an explanation of the scar- 
city of pork, the ghosts of the baby 
pigs are paraded again. They serve 
as a symbol of the cleavage appear- 
ing between the city worker who 
wants cheap food and the farmer 
who needs what have become known 
as “parity” prices to maintain his 
food factory as a going concern. 

The AAA affords the New Deal 
machinery to give the farmer his 
“parity” prices. 

Combined with the 1934 drought 
and the adverse weather in 1935, this 
machinery has proved so effective 
that Mr. Wallace on Aug. 14 an- 
nounced that a planned 15 per cent 
reduction in 1936 wheat acreage was 
to be changed to a 5 per cent re- 
duction, and that the Government 
would seek to induce farmers to in- 
crease their production of hogs. 

** 
WHEN NATURE TAKES A HAND 

What is this all about? Why the 
continued concern over the nation’s 
food supplies? 


| 


The answer, discovered in talks 
with AAA planners, is that nature, 
combined with New Deal crop con- 
trol programs, created a scarcity 
greater than ever the Government 


| intended. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


When Congress created the AAA 


| in May, 1933, the country was over- 
| flowing with foodstuffs and raw cot- 


ton. More than 300,000,000 surplus 


| 





| ments” of about $250,000,000. These 


payments were made possible by a 


tax of 2.25 cents a pound on hogs 


| and 5 cents a bushel on corn. 
x*re 


TODAY’S NEW DEAL WORRY 

Then came the 1934 drought and 
today’s prices which are a prime 
New Deal worry. 

Two years ago low prices and 
threatened farmer revolt caused 
wrinkled official brows. Today high 
prices and threatened housewife re- 
volt are causing even deeper 
wrinkles on the same brows. 

The story Mr. Wallace tells is this: 

He says that the 6,188,717 little 


| pigs killed before Oct. 1, 1933, would 


bushels of wheat were on hand with 


a new crop growing. A whole year’s 
cotton crop was in storage. So 
many hags were for sale that the 
price threatened to drop near to 
nothing. 

Faced with that situation, Mr. 
Wallace moved into action on a 
grand scale. 

Drought already had begun to ap- 
pear in the wheat regions of the 
country so no emergency steps were 
taken to destroy the growing wheat 
crop. 

But cotton promised a huge crop 
of 17,000,000 bales. This was on top 
of old cotton supplies of 14,000,000 
bales. Officials figured that if all 
that cotton was permitted to ma- 
ture markets would be wrecked. S 
farmers were paid to plow under 
10,000,000 of their 40,000,000 planted 
areas. This they did. Then in 1934 


| and again in 1935 these same farm- 





ers were paid by the Government 
not to plant a large proportion of 
their acres to cotton. 


x* * & 


CUTTING DOWN HOG CROP 


As for hogs, equally drastic meas- 
ures were taken. 


First came the little pigs. They 


| were growing back on the farm and 





the Government figured that if they 
were fattened and marketed they 
would destroy an already badly de- 
pressed market. So farmers were 
paid fancy prices to sell those pigs 
to Uncle Sam. 

Uncle Sam, in turn, paid the pack- 
ers of the country fancy prices to 
kill the six million little pigs, pre- 
paring the meat thus obtained for 
distribution to the unemployed. 


Later, to bolster markets, the Gov- 
ernment used further millions to buy 
hogs as they came to market, again 
using the meat for an additional ra- 
tion for those on relief rolls. 

Not only that, but farmers were 
asked to sign contracts in 1934 
promising to reduce their produc- 
tion of hogs by 25 per cent and 
their production of corn up to 15 
per cent, in return for “benefit pay- 





have come to market during the 


+ LABOR’S VICTORIES IN CONGRESS + 





OF THREE chief measures fought 
for by organized labor in the 
present session of Congress, two are 


already on the statute books and a | 
third, the Guffey Coal bill, entered | 
the stage of debate on the floor of | 
| the House last week. 


Those enacted are the National 
Labor Relations Act and the Social 


Security Act, the latter receiving | 


| the President's signature on August 


Winter of 1933-34 and the Spring of | 


1934. They thus would have added 

to an already large supply and de- 

pressed an already low price. 
x*rk 


MR. WALLACE EXPLAINS 

After that, what happened, he ex- 
plains, was due to the drought and 
the short supply of corn to be used 
in fattening hegs. Heat and dry 
weather cut the corn crop by more 
than a billion bushels. Mr. Wallace 
argues that if more of the 1933 corn 
crop had been used to feed the little 
pigs that were killed in their youth, 
that corn would not have been avail- 
able later in the year to feed the re- 
maining hogs, and pork supplies to- 
day would be even smaller than they 
now are. 

As it was, feed supplies were so 
low late in 1934 that farmers were 
forced to sell large numbers of their 
animals to prevent starvation. They 
dumped supplies on the market. Not 
only that but they raised fewer pigs 
in the Fall of 1934 and the Spring 
of 1935. 

In fact they raised so few pigs 
that the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics has just given a hint to 
housewives that they can look for- 
ward for many months to famine 
prices for pork. 

This bureau, which deals exclu- 
sively in facts and figures, advises 
that during the marketing year be- 
ginning Oct. 1 there will be even 
smaller supplies of hogs than “the 
very small supplies in the current 
marketing year.” 

x*re 


NEW WHEAT PLAN 

So what to do? 

Henry A. Wallace is confronted 
with the need for answering that 
question not only as it concerns 
hogs, but also as it concerns wheat 
and cotton. 

The wheat answer was simple. 
Enough of that grain is on hand to 
meet the country’s needs until an- 
other crop comes in. But black 
rust had reduced the expected yield 
by about 100,000,000 bushels. So, to 
make sure that farmers would be 
free to plant and the country would 
be assured against shortage, orders 
went out that 1936 reduction con- 


| tracts will call for only a 5 per cent 


(Continued on Page 19, Col. 1.] 








For your information... 
some Schenley Newsfacs 


During the first six months of this year, the 
House of Schenley paid in freight bills alone 
over $650,000, covering shipments of Schenley 
Mark of Merit Whiskies and other liquors 
throughout the United States and to Alaska 


and Hawaii. ° 


Schenley distilleries in the United States 
used 2,500,000 bushels of grain in the first 
six months of 1935. More than $2,800,000 
was paid for this grain. 








LD QUAKER 


BRAND 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST AND FAST- 
EST SELLING STRAIGHT WHISKEY 





Your guiding star, 
the Mark of Merit 
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The Guffey bill was reported from 
House Committee by a vote of 13 to 
12. In addition to a majority and 
a minority report, respectively fa- 
voring and opposing the measure, 
two other reports were filed, one 
arguing in greater detail the bill’s 
validity on constitutional grounds 
and the other taking a stronger 
stand against it than did the mi- 
nority report. 


FEATURES OF BILL 


The majority report called atten- 
tion to the following features of 
the bill: 

1—It regulates the industry 
through the instrumentality of a 
15 per cent tonnage tax, of which 
90 per cent would be remitted to 
firms that comply with the regula- 
tions imposed. 

2.—Regulation is in the nature of 
the former NRA code for the in- 
dustry. 

3.—A National Coal Commission 
is set up in the Department of the 
Interior and directed, in cooperation 
with 23 district boards, to compute 
and establish basic minimum prices 
on principles laid down in the bill. 
Their purpose is to permit of a liv- 
ing wage to miners and a reasonable 
chance of profit to operators. 

4—A Labor Relations Board is 
established, bipartisan in character, 
with one labor member, one em- 
ployer member and one impartial 
chairman. Fair labor practices are 
stipulated, including non-interfer- 
ence by employers with the workers’ 
right of collective bargaining. 

5.—A Consumers’ Counsel is to be 
appointed by the President. His 
duty is to represent the interest of 
the public in all pertinent matters 
coming before the Coal Commis- 
sion. 


VALIDITY DEBATED 

Both in the debate on the bill 
and in the various committee re- 
ports filed, the question which re- 
ceived a major amount of attention 
was the authority of Congress to 
regulate the industry. 

Said the majority report: 

“The condition of this industry 
imperatively demands action by 
Congress. A problem so nation-wide 
in its scope and so manifold in its 
aspects can not be dealt with ade- 
quately by the States.” 

More specifically pleading the 
reality of Congressional authority, 
Representative David J. Lewis 
(Dem.), of Maryland, in a supple- 
mental report stated: 

“It is my view that the Constitu- 
tion was intended to vest a legisla- 
tive power in Congress to deal with 
economic subjects when national in 
their causation and effects. Can it 
be that in the face of our exigencies 
the fathers in forming the Constitu- 
tion have left us helpless by denial 
of all authority to act? Could 
there be a gap in the legislative 
power, a situation in which neither 
the State nor the nation can act to 
protect us?” 


THE MINORITY VIEW 


The minority report took its 
stand on the alleged unconsti- 
tutionality of the bill. It cited a 
letter of the President which ad- 
mitted the bill’s doubtful validity 


and quoted from the Supreme | 





two Bills Backed by A. F. of L. Enacted 


Another Starts on Way—A Drive 
Against Company Unions 





pendent union and the chief obstacle 
is held to be the company union. 
In reliance on the new National 
Labor Relations Act, the Federation 
voted to put to the test this law as 
it relates to the steel industry. The 
law forbids employers to support 
any employe organization which 
might be. designated as a collective 
bargaining agency. It provides also 


| 


that the Labor Board, set up under | 


the law’s authority, may order an 
election for determining the em- 
ployes’ choice of their bargaining 
spokesman. 


| UNION MEMBERSHIP 


As matters currently stand, the 
maximum claim by Federation offi- 
cials of union membership among 
steel employes does not exceed 30 
per cent. Employers claim it is neg- 
ligible. 

The typical set-up of an employe 
representation plan is somewhat as 
follows: 

All employes are regarded as 
members. They elect representa- 
tives to treat with the managemeni 
in regard to disputes that may arise. 
‘These representatives are paid by 
the company a sum calculated to 
recoup them for loss in earnings 
during the time spent in negotia- 
tions. Expenses of the elections 
also are borne by the company. 

In contrast, members of independ- 
ent unions pay dues to the unions 
and only those so paying have the 
right to ballot for union officers. 
The problem of the officers is then 
to induce the company to bargain 
with them as spokesmen for the 
employes. 


OUTSIDE NEGOTIATORS 

If the union is affiliated with a 
national organization, it may desig- 
nate a paid negotiator of the larger 
organization to bargain in its be- 
half. The negotiator, therefore, 
may not be an employe of the com- 
pany at all. 

The struggle in the steel indus- 
try promises to be bitter. The official 
credited with working out the em- 
ploye representation plan is on rec- 
ord as stating that he would rather 
go to jail than submit to the pro- 
cedure envisaged in the Labor Re- 
lations Act. 

It was the steel industry also 
which waged the only fight against 


the collective bargaining clause of 
the Recovery Act which led up to a 
clear-cut court decision. 

This was the so-called Weirton 
Steel case, in which a Federal Dis- 
trict Court enjoined the Steel Labor 


Board from holding an election in | 
the company’s plants to determine | 


the workers’ choice of spokesmen. 
The Court held that the company 
union actually was independent of 
the company and hence was capable 
of bargaining; it held also that steel 
manufacturing, even though for in- 
terstate commerce, did not directly 
affect such commerce in a legal) 
sense. This meant that, in the 


| court’s view, the bargaining law did 





| 
| 
| 


not apply to the industry. 


THE NEW PROGRAM 

In the prospective struggle the 
situation will be somewhat differ- 
ent. For one thing, the order to 
hold an election is, according to the 
new law, not reviewable in the 
courts. It is held to be a matter 
in which the employer has not an 
actionable interest. 

It is not essential either, before 
an election is ordered, that the A. 
F. of L. should have or even claim 
a majority of workers as members. 
The controlling consideration is the 
public interest as interpreted by the 
Board. Many workers not members 
of the Federation might vote for it 
as a collective bargaining agency, 
and in any case the company union, 
if wishing to qualify for the elec- 
tion, would have to divest itself of 
its character as a protege of the 
company. This is provided in the 
law. 

Assuming that these hurdles were 
passed and an independent union 
was designated as spokesman for 
workers, the next question would be: 
Can the employers be compelled to 
bargain with this union? 


COURTS TO DECIDE 

Here lies the crux of the contro- 
versy. The answer rests with the 
courts—or, if they should decide 
against the unions, with the out- 
come of an outright industrial 
struggle in which the power of labor 
and employers would be pitted 
against each other. 

Another angle of the company 
union question is involved in the 





+ 14-weeks-old strike of some 3,500 
employes of the New York Ship- 
building Company at Camden, N. 
J. The company has contracts with 
the Navy, valued at about 50 mil- 
| lion dollars. 

Prior to a seven-weeks’ strike about 

a year ago, the union involved had 
| been a company union. It reorgan- 
| ized as an independent union with 
the same officers, but neither then 
nor since did it affiliate itself with 
the A. F. of L. 

This is an example of a company 
| union evolving into an independent 
union, availing itself of the protec- 
tion afforded by the Recovery Act. 

The union negotiated a contract 
with the company at the time of 
the strike a year ago. All disputes 
in the meantime were settled by a 
labor relations committee set up un- 
der the shipbuilding code. This 
committee consisted of three em- 
ployer representatives and’ three 
labor spokesmen. Its decisions were 
all unanimous, and their authority 
was generally recognized by both 
sides. 


STRIKE CALLED 

Early last May the union, in seek- 
ing a renewed contract, asked for a 
' 15 per cent pay increase, a closed 
shop and elimination of piece rate 
pay. The union refused to permit 
the labor committee to arbitrate the 
matter. On May 13 a strike was 
called. 

Department of Labor conciliators 
went into action, securing eventually 
an agreement from the union to 
abide by an award made by arbi- 
trators appointed by the’President. 
Recognition of the union was at- 
tached as a condition. The com- 
pany refused arbitration on such 
terms. 

Then the Navy, threatening can- 
cellation of its contracts, brought 
pressure to bear on the company, 
with the result that the company 
agreed to submit its case to the pro- 
posed arbitrators. No closed shop 
was attached as a condition. 

This satisfied the Navy. 

But it did not satisfy the union, 
which voted against the plan. The 
union insisted on “recognition,” 
which was declared to. be lacking in 
the company’s acceptance letter. 

Here the matter rests, turning ap- 
parently on the meaning of “recog- 
nition of the union.” 

In labor parlance, recognition of 
a union means ordinarily that a 
| company bargains with the union. 
A closed shop is a particular agree- 
| ment under which only union mem- 

bers may be employed. 

} Joun W. Taytor. 














Court’s decision against the NRA | 


codes, thus: 


“It is not the province of the | 
Court to consider the economic ad- | 


vantages or disadvantages of a 
centralized system. It is sufficient 


to say that the Federal Constitution | 


does not provide for it.” 


‘Yhe minority group also objected | 


on the ground that the effect of the 
bill would be to raise the cost of 
coal. 

When the measure came up for 
consideration by the House, a rule 
was adopted limiting debate to 
eight hours but without limitation 
on amendments. The Senate was 
prepared to begin consideration as 
soon as the House had taken final 
action. 

$2 28 


WAR ON COMPANY UNION 


IGNS point to the narrowing of 
labor disputes in the immediate 


future to the issue of the company | 


union versus the independent union. 


One of these signs is the decision | 


of the executive council of the 
American Federation of 
meeting last week in Atlantic City, 
N. J., to throw down the gauntlet 
to one of the strongest groups of 
company unions in the country, 
namely, the “employe representa- 
tion plans” in the steel industry. 


Labor, | 


Concentration on the company | 


union issue does not mean that more 
favorable wages and hours will not 
as before be the ultimate objectives 
of organized labor. What it does 
mean is that the weapon for their 
attainment is regarded as the inde- 








Put YOURSE 


‘2 a week allowance 


@ Ever try adjusting your own personal 
needs and extravagances to $2 a week? Try it some 
time. It will give you an idea of how a man has to 
figure down to a penny when his weekly wage is— 


say, $28 a week. 


That leaves $26 for the home and family. Clothes, 
food, heat, light, education, etc., etc. Your respect 


ing less than 10% 
we do not leave them there. We give them care- 
fully thought out plans for better money manage- 
ment in the home. We show them how to increase 


LF on 


of their income each month. But 


the purchasing power of a small income and to 


guard against 


for the home-manager increases as you wonder 
how in the world she does it. But she does— until 


sickness comes, or any one of a dozen unexpected 
expenses pops up to throw the whole money situa- 


tion completely out of gear. 


Emergencies Call for Cash 


When that happens, nine times in ten a cash loan 
is absolutely necessary. Household makes such 
loans to American families, with repayment requir- 


HOUSEHOLD | 
FINANCE CORPORATION | enc 
AND SUBSIDIARIES | 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | eee 
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the burden of past due bills. We 


teach women the new art of expert ‘““Buymanship.” 
Show them how to stretch dollars ‘as much as 20%. 


Available to All 


These valuable Household money management 
services are available to all families, whether 


Household customers or not. 


Many executives interested in the social prob- 
lems of their employes have found these Household 
services of great interest. We will gladly send you 
free sample copies of money management literature 
on request. Use the coupon below. 
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Hovsexo.p Finance Corporation 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail me, FREE, your new-type budget calculator: “Money 
ManaGement For Hovsexotps” and a sample of your “Bettar 
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Money: Silver Purchases Removing Snags ; Lagging Expenditures For Unemployment 


| Fail to Maintain Price. . In Contract Jobs Can the WPA Achieve Its Goal? » » « - 





Heavy Offerings of Metal Counteract 
Buying — Sub-penny Coins Voted Down 
in Committee 


"HE United States Treasury has 

been sending millions of dol- 

lars abroad as a result of its silver 
purchase policy. 

In the last year more than three 
hundred million American dollars 
have poured into the pockets of for- 
eign silver sellers—all in the hope of 
driving up the price of the metal. 

With what results? The price is 
up from 49 to 65 cents an ounce. 
The Treasury has added 16,000 tons 
of silver to its stocks. 

The Silver Purchase Act requires 
the Treasury to buy silver at $1.29 
an ounce or less until its silver 
stocks are worth one-third of its 
gold supply. The purpose is to make 
silver a vital part of the nation’s 
money standard. 

So the Treasury keeps on buying 
silver. Additions to its gold supply 
have only added to its task. For 
every $35 ounce of gold it acquires, 
9 more ounces of silver must be 
bought, as silver is legally valued at 
$1.29 an ounce for monetary pur- 
poses. 


UNEXPECTED SEQUELS 

Then, too, all silver purchases do 
not have the desired effect. On 
August 14, for example, purchases 
equal to the entire American pro- 
duction in 1934 were made. This 
amounted to 875 tons of silver and 
should have driven up the price of 
silver. Instead it fell. 

Why? Because all tne world 
seems anxious to sell its silver to 
the United States at present prices. 
Vast hoards of silver from China 
and India are pouring into the Lon- 
don markét where most Treasury 
purchases are made. 

One effect of the dollar outflow 
has been to cheapen the dollar in 
terms of the British pound. The 
dollar has become plentiful in for- 
eign markets while the supply of 
other currencies go unaffected, 

Some think the British are be- 
hind the increased silver offerings. 
They say it is an attempt to raise 
the value of the pound to a point 
where Great Britain would be will- 
ing to stabilize. 


SPECULATORS BLAMED 

Others think that speculators, 
grown tired of waiting for ‘Treas- 
ury driven higher prices, are un- 
loading. They point to the ultimate 
collapse of past governmental at- 
tempts to control the world price of 
commodities. 

Some Senators feel the Treasury 
has been too backward in pushing 
up the price of silver. They feel 
the Treasury has bent its efforts to 
get silver at low prices rather than 
maintaining high prices. 

Whatever the cause, silver prices 
have beén tumbling from their 
April peak of 81 cents an ounce. 

Plans to revive an American silver 
market were given a boost when 
the Senate approved an. amend- 
ment to the tax bill proposed by 
Senator McCarran (Dem.)}, of Ne- 
vada. This amendment would again 
permit Americans to buy and _ sell 
silver on domestic exchanges. It 
would alse repeal the present 50 
per cent tax on. silver trading 
profits. 

Advocates of the amendment 
claim that present restrictions have 
diverted to foreign lands the busi- 
ness and profits of refining and 
dealing in silver bullion. 

Treasury plans to issue one-mill 
and half-cent coins received another 
set back last week at the hands of 
the House Coinage Committee. 
This Committee definitely tabled the 
measure that would give the Treas- 
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ury permission to mint such midget 
coins. 

The Committee disagreed with 
the Treasury ruling that States 
could not make tokens to be ac- 
cepted in payment of local sales 
taxes. Chairman Somers ‘(Dem.), of 
New York reported that his Com- 
mittee did not oppose the use of 
such State tokens as long as they 
did not pass as legal tender. 

While this may have ended the 
Treasury plan for new coins, it has 
not stopped the plan for an entirely 
new dollar bill that soon will make 
its appearance in the pocketbooks 
of the land. 

Known officially as a silver certi- 
ficate, it will be the first bill to 
carry both the front and back of 
the great seal of the United States. 
This seal, first designed in 1782, 
bears three Latin mottoes. 

On its face is the well known “E 
Pluribus Unum” meaning “out of 
many, one.” 

On the back are two others which 
might apply to the New Deal as 
well as the new born nation of 1782. 
The first, “Annuit Coeptis” is trans- 
lated “He (God) favored our under- 
takings” while the second, “Novus 
Ordo Seclorum” means “A new 
order of the ages.” 


BLOW TO TAX EXEMPTIONS 

While the Treasury is preparing 
a change in its dollar bills, the 
Senate passed an amendment to 
the tax bill which, if it becomes 
law, would change the terms of all 
future Treasury securities. 

Proposed by Senator Borah, Re- 
publican of Idaho, and approved 
by 40 of 79 Senators voting, this 
amendment would remove the tax 
exempt privileges from all income 
received on future issues of Fed- 
eral securities. 

While the Administration is anx- 
ious to put an end to the issu- 
ance of tax exempt securities, the 
present proposal would apply only 
to Federal securities and not to 
those of State and local govern- 
ments. For this reason the Treas- 
ury opposes it, as the result would 
be the higher interest rates on its 
issues while State and local gov- 

,ernments still enjoyed_the lower 
rates of tax exempt securities. 

To bring State and local securi- 
ties within the Federal tax power 
would require a Constitutional 
amendment. This has been sug- 
gested by President Roosevelt, but 
to date Congress has paid no at- 
tention to his recommendation. 


HOW STATES VIEW JT 

Many feel that States will never 
vote to relinquish their present 
right to issue tax exempt bonds, as 
it enables them to raise money at 
much lower interest rates. If this 
protection were removed, their is- 
sues would be in direct competition 
with those of private corporations. 

Whatever the status of future 
Federal issués, results of the June 
30 bank call of the Comptroller of 
the Currency show that - national 
banks are _ buying Government 
bonds in ever increasing amounts. 
Their total holdings increased dur- 


ing the preceding year by more 
than a billion dollars to $7,173,- 
000,000. 

Other facts revealed in the 
Comptroller’s report for the 5,437 
active national banks include: 

Deposits up 13 per cent in the 


year. 
Comriercial loans still falling off. 
Bills payable greatly reduced. 
Bank notes outstanding reduced 
two-thirds. 


RETURN TO HAUNT THE AAA 





[Continued From Page 18.) 


reduction in acreage instead of the 

15 per cent announced earlier. 
xe 

NEW HOG PLAN 

With hogs the answer is less sim- 
ple. 

Mr. Wallace advised on Aug. 14 
that farmers may get benefit checks 
for controlling hog production in 
the year starting Oct. 1, even if they 
make no reduction in their crop. In 
other werds they would be paid a 
bounty in return for an agreement 
to grow all the hogs they can grow 
with the feedstuffs on hand. A size- 
able corn crop this year assures 
plenty of feed to fatten hogs. 

x «ek 


NEW COTTON PLAN 

Cotton is the most complex prob- 
lem of all from the official stand- 
point. 

This year’s crop promises to be 
about a million bushels bigger than 
expected. Unless the crop is sold at 
prices that will attract foreign buy- 
ers on a big scale, the country will 
go into the 1936-37 year with big- 
ger excess supplies of cotton on hand 
than at present. There’ now are 
about 9,000,000 surplus bales. 


, But cotton prices are dominated 

, today by the Government through 
price fixing loans and through con- 
trol of surplus supplies. 

The struggle going on at present 
between groups of officials and 
members of Congress is over the 
question of whether the Government 
should continue to dominate the 
market, or whether it should be per- 
mitted to seek a level at which the 
crop can be moved to market more 
quickly. 

Mr. Wallace, and officials of the 
AAA, are standing for a freer price 
movement. 

xe 


; CONSUMERS MUST PAY 


Whatever the outcome of the cot- 
ton struggle, with wheat and hogs 
the prospect is that consumers of 
foodstuffs in 1935 and 1936 will be 
asked to pay processing taxes on 
wheat and on pork in order to pro- 
vide farmers with checks amounting 
to above $300,000,000 for reducing 
crops that they actually will not be 
expected to reduce. 

In the case of hogs, production is 
expected to increase in the Spring of 
1936. 


HOSTS OF PIGS | 


In Works Program 


Rules for Program Eased 
To Obtain Necessary 
Skilled Labor: New AIl- 
lotments Approved 


FEW weeks ago, when Adminis- 

trator Hopkins exempted PWA 
housing projects from the rule which 
required that 90 per cent of all labor 
be drawn from relief rolls one of the 
difficulties involved in carrying on 
construction operations was elimi- 
nated 

Last week the exemption was 
broadened to include all contractors 
under the Works Progress program. 
The order specified that contractors 
having relief contracts shall be per- 
mitted to employ labor now on re- 
lief but previously in the firm's em- 
ploy or, barring that, may employ 
persons not on relief. 

In the case of the PWA it was 
realized by officials that it would be 
practically impossible to find on the 
relief rolls enough high-grade tech- 
nicians to make housing projects a 
feasible undertaking under the 
Works program. 

HANDICAP TO WPA 

Much the same condition has pre- 
vailed on Works Progress projects. 
Project undertakings have been de- 
layed while days were spent in 
combing the relief rolls for qualified 
workers. 

Administrator Hopkins was given 
authority to issue the decree by an 
Executive Order issued recently by 
President Roosevelt granting the 
Progress Administrator authority to 
lift the 90 per cent restrictions “on 
any or all” relief projects. 

This apparently marks another of 
the steps taken by the Works 
Progress Administration to speed 
up the action of the job-creating 
campaign. Although November 1 
has been set as the date on which 
3,500,000 would be at work under 
the new works program, it was re- 
ported last week that the Presi- 
dent at a meeting of the Advisory 
Committee on Allotments at the 
White House expressed the fear 
that only about 90 per cent of the 
goal will be reached on the dead- 
line. 

On the other hand, Adminis- 
trator Hopkins has reiterated that 
the program will be in full swing on 
that date and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would at that time be out 
of the business of direct relief. 
ALLOCATIONS PLANNED 

In the meantime officials and com- 
mittees in charge of marshaling the 
projects under the works program 
work far into the night. 

Voluminous reports that run on 
for mimeographed page after 
mimeographed page circulate 
through executives’ offices. The 
magnitude of the projects listed 
covers a wide range. In the case of 
WPA projects the characteristic 
size appears to be well under the 


$25,000 limitation established to 
distinguish the WPA from PWA 
projects. 


Though dozens of allotments were 
approved by President Roosevelt last 
week for work projects in the vari- 
ous States and communities, the 
largest single allotment went to New 


York City. This was a $14,663,958 
allotment for additional “white- 
collar” projects. 


Typical of the dozens of projects 
to come under this allocation are: 

1.—$460,000 to provide for clerical 
forces to receive applications from 
those desiring musical instruction 
from “relief musicians.” 

2.—$659,000 to permit the hiring 
of unemployed musicians for con- 
certs in parks, playgrounds and hos- 
pitals. 

3.—$592.732 to aid the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare to expedite 
relief work and to enable it to elimi- 
nate a large back-log of pending 
cases. 

4.—$207,784 to provide instructions 
to children unable to attend school 
owing to poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis) and other physical handi- 
caps. 
The President also approved an 
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Outlays Fall Below Those of Last Year— 
Administration Finds Difficulty in Spend- 
ing Money on Schedule 





(TREASURY figures reveal that 
New Deal spending troubles per- 
sist. 
To reach Mr. Roosevelt’s objective 
of $4,000.000.000 of ouigo in 52 
weeks, the WPA ‘Works Progress 
Administration) must spend about 
$80,000,000 a week 
Six weeks of the new fiscal year 
have gone by. Spending in that 
time, both for relief and for work 


relief, totals just under $107.000,000, | 


or the equivalent of ten days of 
scheduled spending. 

Not only that, but this spending 
$210,933,000 
paid out for similar activities a year 
ago. 
reveal, is little more than one-half 
as extensive as last year in the same 
period. 

When relief spending, surplus re- 
lief corporation spending, CCC camp 
spending and Department of Agri- 
culture relief spending are added 
together, the result still shows a lag 
of $97.000,000 below the similar 1934 
period. 

MR. HOPKINS CONFIDENT 

Harry L. Hopkins, who earned a 








smaller outlays makes more difficult 


the achievement of the spending 
goal and increases the total of 
needed weekly outlays to get the 


money into circulation. 

Not only the relief agencies are 
having spending difficulties. 

Public works agencies also have 
slackened in their spending. Last 
year from July 1 to August 13 money 
used for public works projects 
amounted to more than $164,000,000. 
This year in the same period the 


money spent has been less than 
$123,000,000. 
Last week Administrator Hopkins 


| reiterated that the program would 


Spending, the official figures | 


have 3,500,000 *needy able-bodied 
men at work by November 1. On 
that date, he said, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would definitely quit the 
business of direct relief. 


602,000 EMPLOYED 


At the same time he revealed that 
a total of 602,000 persons were em- 
ployed under the works program. 
Deducting 442,000 young men quar- 
tered in CCC, camps, approximately 
160,000 unemployed men are at work 
under the $4,000,000,000 program. 


¢—_—_-—_ 





For one thing, relief roils are be- 
ing slashed. Many of the unemploy- 
ables are being thrown back on the 
States and their political subdivi- 
sions for care. Last month thousands 
of relief clients in the Middle West 
were barred from relief funds when 
a shortage of harvest help impelled 
relief officials to close up shop so 
that farmers might be supplied with 
hired hands. 


CAUSES OF DELAY 

In Washington, the complicated 
channels of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration keep snagging projects 
so that months elapse before they 
receive the aoproval of the Presi- 
dent. Even after that, time is taken 
out for the Comptroller General’s 
office to check each detail of the 
project. 

While the amount of money ex- 
pended for FERA’s activities has 
gone down in comparison with last 
year, the CCC and the Department 
of Agriculture are spending more. 
The CCC program apparently is the 
only one of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration’s projects which is on 
schedule. 

Last year the money spent for 
public highways from July 1 to Aug- 
ust 13 amounted to almost $70,000,- 
000. This year in the same period 
this phase of the public works pro- 
gram has spent only $40,783,000. 
Money spent for river and harbors 


mittee on Allotments last week at 
the White House it was reported 
that the President expressed fear 
that the goal of the works program 
would not be reached on the dead- 
line set. He was said to have sug- 
gested greater centralization of the 
administration. 

Nevertheless, Administrator Hop- 
kins is emphatic that 3,500,000 men 
will be at work under the program 
by Nov. 1. 

The fact remains that money be- 
ing spent for relief activities under 
the program is far below the amount 
spent for relief activities in the 
same period of last year. 

















| Permanence 


T HE possessions 


which give us the most joy and 
satisfaction are those of perma- 
nent value, which can be treas- 
ured through years and perhaps 
| generations 

You can safeguard for yourself 
and your family the standard of 
living, the surroundings, the back- 
ground which are part of their 
lives. Life insurance gives perma- 
nence to those things which make 
| life worth living. Send for our 
booklet which tells how. 


titan 
Cre Insuncntccon 
J MPANY 


* BosTON, Massacwuserts 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet, “An- 
snering an Important Question.” 
Name 


Street and No. 

















































































































reputation as a spender when he | whet te © for tt lack improvement also has declined. iat in 
paid out a billion dollars in five What is the reason for the slack- > ee oS eee 
months under CWA, reiterates his | ening up in the flow of recovery MORE CENTRALIZATION! 
confidence that the four billions can | @ollars? At a meeting of the Advisory Com- 
be spent. Mr. Roosevelt insists, too, , —==—= a = = —_—— 
that, if plans carry, the billions will 
be gone by July 1, 1936. A AOR RTC 
Each week that goes by with the | 
allotment of $3,700,000 for the WPA | 
program in Wisconsin. | 
. . + 
16 MILLION FOR CHICAGO Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company . 
Administrator Ickes in announc- 
ing a $16,682,000 increase in the 
PWA allotments to the Chicago San- 
itary District said that this new | 42,000 Shares 
loan would make possible the com- | 
pletion of the most gigantic sewer FIVE PER CENT PREFERRED STOCK 
and sewage disposal plant construc- | (or Cash Receipts in respect thereof) 
tion program in the world. The | 
present allotment brings the total 
appropriated for the program up | First Preferred Stockholders of record at any time during the 
to $58,813,000. | ten-day period beginning at the close of business August 14, 
ph hs am ~ eS ae 1935, may, up to the close of business August 24, 1935, pur- 
a SS a an. see: ee chase full shares of Five Per Cent Preferred Stock, at $101 
preme Court decision requiring a ; - 
reduction in the amount of water | per share, such purchase price being payable only out of the 
diverted _ from Lake Michigan | proceeds on redemption of their First Preferred Stock (viz., 
through the:.Chicago River for a $120 per share), on the terms and. subject to the conditions 
sewage-carrying purposes without set forth in the Prospectus. 
endangering the health of resi- | eo 
dents of Chicago and many other | Copies of the Prospectus and forms of the Letter of Trans- 
communities . along the Illinois mittal and of Instructions which are to accompany certifi- 
River. . | cates for First Preferred Stock, are obtainable by application 
Phin my ee sc ye foo on | to the principal office of any of the several principal under- 
otments met a e ite House : , 
last week it recommended for ap- writers, among whom is 
proval by the President allocations 
totaling approximately $103,000,000. 
The major items were Public 
Works Administration and Works 8 EH MAN B ROTHERS 
Progress Administration projects, | 
and a census of population in the 
48 States and the District of Co- | 
lumbia This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offering 
The Bureau of the Census, which of this stock for sale or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any stock. 
will carry out the survey of popula- The offering ts made only by the Prospectus. 
tion, occupations, and the educa- 
tional status of youths between 16 August 15, 1935. 
and 25 said a peak of 139,500 per- 
sons would be given employment 
during the 30-day census period. Ee —____________| 
a 
This advertisement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy securines, or as 
@ solicitation of deposits under the plan mentioned below. Such solicitation is made only by the Prospectus. 
° . 
Plan and Extension and Deposit Agreement 
for the extension to October 1,1940, of the time for the payment of the 
principal of its Twenty Year Six Per Cent Gold Notes, due October 1, 1935, 
| and Six Per Cent Convertible Gold Notes, due October 1, 1935 
J . 
Copy of the Prospectus relating to the above may 
| oo 
be obtained through security dealers or your bank 
or from 
Standard Gas and Electric Company + 231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
aneree mae 
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“In groportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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"| wholly disapprove of what you say but witt 


defend to the deat your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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since the depression years began. 
Coincidentally the legislation passed and pro- 
posed is of a nature calculated to be destructive and 
deflationary. 

How shall we account for these conflicting forces and 
contradictory trends? 

For a long time the business world cried out to govern- 
ment that if confidence could be instilled business would 
recover. 

But the New Deal has been deaf to such pleas and yet 
confidence is returning anyhow. 

The answer to the paradox is to be found in an analysis 
of the effect of the most important event in the year 1935 
—the unanimous opinion by the Supreme Court of the 
United States on May 27 holding the National Industrial 
Recovery Act unconstitutional. 

What has happened since the Schechter case was de- 
cided is not what the Administration expected. True 
enough, there have been downward readjustments of 
prices and wages here and there but in the main the pay 
rolls have been increased rather than diminished and per- 
haps in many instances the individual pay envelope itself 
has been augmented by permitting longer hours. 


BR siz ste is better—and the outlook is the brightest 


But the principal effect has 
been to give the business man a 
compass to steer by. Once the 


HAS COMPASS 
rights of the individual were re- 
TO STEER BY affirmed, once collective economy 


with its chaotic experimentation was rejected as unconsti- 
tutional, the business man began to make plans, to make 
commitments, to refinance with a degree of assurance he 
did not theretofore possess. 

There is confidence today in the business world. But it 
emanates from the strength, morality and integrity of 
the judicial power and not from the political branches of 
our government—the legislative and executive. 

Congress may be radical or unsound, it may pass 
drastic legislation but business takes it for granted that 
such laws will be proved unworkable or in many instances 
will be declared invalid. 

What the Supreme Court did unwittingly was to put 
beneath the economic structure a prop that it has needed 
for two years as the struggle to recover went on in the 
face of deflationary “reform” legislation. 

There would appear to be no doubt that world recovery 
began in the Summer of 1932. The official figures from 
other countries confirm it. Indeed, the rest of the world 
has been making progress in the last two years as we have 
lagged behind. 

Now, however, the United States is joining the proces- 
sion of nations with a decided improvement. 


BUSINESS NOW 


Vv 
In America the race between 
GAINS. GOING “recovery” and “reform” has 


ON IN SPITE been spectacular. The principal 

r ! question asked early this year was 
OF ‘REFORM whether the forces of natural 
recovery plus the indefatigable effort of the individual in 
a world of competition would be strong enough to offset 
the harmful effects of ill-timed and ill-considered reform 
legislation. 

It is beginning to look as if “recovery” were winning 
the race. 

The orthodox theory of what happens in depressions 
and recoveries is not, of course, free from severe criticism. 
But it can no longer be denied that it is operating and that 
recovery is today following the precedents of the years 
immediately after the downward curves of other depres- 
sions. 

Although the demagogue or the emotional critic may 
rant about the few culprits who were supposed to have un- 
balanced the whole economic structure by their frauds or 
other misdeeds, the truth is depressions have happened 
before and their causes are fairly well defined even in 
places in the world where there were no Hoovers or Old 
Dealers just as there has been economic improvement in 
other lands without the magic wands of New Dealers. 

Depressions usually follow a period of over-speculation 
in the anticipation of human wants. Because we are a 
world economic unit, the equilibrium can be broken by the 
sudden discontinuance of international lending or by the 


THE PARADOX OF 1935 


Business Improves in the Face of Deflationary and Destructive Legislation—Meaning of Contra- 
dictory Influences—The Supreme Court Furnished the Confidence That Political Govern- 





ment Failed to Bestow on Our Economic System 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


arbitrary contraction of credit in any important country. 
Historians will record that the break in 1929 was world- 
wide and that repercussions were felt everywhere. 

But whatever may have been the basic causes—the 
World War was, of course, the real cause of the economic 
dislocation of the production and distribution equilibrium 
of the globe—the fact remains that recovery has begun 
this year in exactly the way it did after the depression 
which lasted from 1873 to 1879. 

v 


We should re-examine that ex- 
perience carefully because the 
boom which ensued for nearly 


THE LESSONS : mee 
ve years resulted in a disastrous 
OF EXPERIENCE saltehen in 1884 which in some 


respects was even worse than its predecessor. 

To the extent that the “reform” legislation of the New 
Deal was designed to put the brakes on future policies and 
prevent a recurrence of 1929, the objective could not be 
commended too heartily. 

But the kind of “reform” legislation proposed by the 
New Deal is calculated to produce just the opposite effect 
—to force a boom with the use of public funds which may 
exceed in its dangerous aftermath that which happened 
by the manipulation of private funds in the period be- 
tween 1920 and 1929. 

Are we, therefore, building on sound lines? 

The conflict of viewpoint between business leaders and 
the New Deal is in itself refreshing because the debate is 
in the open. With painful memories of the effect of un- 
sound lending and unsound spending, American business 
and finance is trying to exergise caution, 

But what shall be said of an Administration which en- 
courages unsound lending? Thus in one conspicuous in- 
stance where the private lending agencies that are well- 
managed have rarely ever experienced a loss of 5 per cent 
while the unsound and fly-by-night lending agencies have 
lost as high as 20 per cent, the Administration selects as 
its yardstick the 20 per cent idea as a basis for its loans. 


v 
Undoubtedly the original pur- 


BORROWING ON pose was to encourage construc- 
EQUIPMENT MA tion but, after all, real estate is not 
BECOME ABUSE perishable. The Administration is 


now bent, however, upon lending 
money on household equipment which is not durable and 
which depends for its reimbursement on fluctuating pay 
rolls rather than on the sale of second-hand equipment. 

The proper use of government credit is directly related 
to whether the recovery we are experiencing will last 
for any length of time. This is true particularly of the 
pouring of government funds into municipalities and 
states for projects that are really not needed and that 
merely increase the debt of those units and hence increase 
the tax burden. It is encouraging to see some municipal- 
ities refusing the 45 per cent subsidy offered by the PWA 
because of a recognition that even the 55 per cent debt 
is too much to carry. 

But recovery cannot be blocked by even a few billions 
of unsound expenditure. It could be blocked if a “social 
reorganization” of the country were to be validated by the 
Supreme Court or, in the event of adverse decisions, if the 
New Deal were able to obtain the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution vesting in the central 
government all-inclusive powers. 

v 

To the extent that business is 
confident the courts will not re- 
verse long-established prece- 
dents, business is ignoring the 
New Deal social reform laws that 





NEED TO HEED 


EXPERIMENTS 
FAST LOSING 
PUBLIC FAVOR 


affect property rights. 

To the extent also that public sentiment is swinging 
against members of Congress who have abdicated their 
legislative function and become rubber stamps, business 
is again reading into the election returns an encourage- 
ment for sound as against unsound economics in legisla- 
tion. 

The Rhode Island election merely confirmed impres- 
sions that began when the NRA decision was rendered by 
the Supreme Court, namely, that the country would wel- 
come relief from irritating and unworkable restrictions 





upon our economic system. The refusal of the Demo- 
cratic Governor of Ohio to permit a special election this 
Autumn to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Repre- 
sentative Truax is in itself as significant of a fear of 
another New Deal upset as the sudden determination by 
the New Deal to make $20,000,000 available in Ohio for 
public works projects previously dormant. 

A political year is ahead and this always means uncer- 
tainties. But the forces of recovery are getting stronger 
every day and if anything the 1936 election may be a fac- 
tor of encouragement for business'rather than discour- 
agement. 


v 


The functioning of the eco- 
nomic system in the meantime 
will reveal the characteristic 


STABILIZATION : co _ 
ases that have been quietly ef- 
OF CURRENCY se during the last i sees 


Debt structures are being readjusted. Interest rates have 
been coming down because of the timidity of capital to 
take risks in equities. Demand for goods is increasing 
because shelves have been bare due to hand-to-mouth 
buying. Equipment has been wearing out or has deteri- 
orated through non-use. Replacements mean a quickened 
demand. 

Altogether the velocity of transactions which make for 
a higher business activity is growing every day. It re- 
futes clearly the monetary theorists who still cling to the 
idea that what the world needs is more printing press 
money. 

As demand increases within the United States prices 
will rise. It is more than ever important that currency 
stabilization shall be tackled at the earliest possible mo- 
ment so that foreign trade will be materially increased. 

It is unnecessary at this time to analyze the ill effects 
of our agricultural policy and the restriction of produc- 
tion. Time will disprove the limitation of output theory 
whether sponsored by industry or by government. 

The world needs our goods. The domestic market is 
every day showing its need for goods to replace the per- 
ishables and even the durables that have worn out. The 
credit machinery is functioning slowly. Capital markets 
are open for refinancing but not yet for new capital to 
build new enterprises. But this is in the offing. Revision 
of the securities act would help materially, but the most 
important aid would be the stabilization of government 
borrowing. 

This means a budgetary plan that we can look forward 
to within the next two or three years and the beginning of 
a comprehensive tax system. 
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Recovery has taken the lead 
against “Reform” but from 8,- 


THE VICTIMS 000,000 to 10,000,000 persons are 
still out of work. This paradoxi- 


OF MEDDLING cal condition can be remedied 


only by permitting the economic system to function with- 
out political harassment. 

The Supreme Court of the United States by preserving 
the Constitution from distortion has contributed more 
than any other single influence to the confidence so neces- 
sary at a critical moment to the economic forces of Amer- 
ica. 

The new legislation just passed by Congress will for the 
most part go the way of the other experiments and cir- 
cumventions. The battle, however, against subterfuge 
and immorality in the temples of government has not been 
won. 

Maybe the millions now out of jobs will win it by de- 
manding next year that business be given an unhampered 
opportunity to absorb unemployment. 

Maybe the American people who have penetrated the 
hypocrisies of broken pledges and extravagant promises 
will insist on a genuine new deal in American politics. 

For the session of Congress just ending has been the 
most transparently political affair in American history. 
The shameful use of public funds and appointments to in- 
fluence votes on important legislation is not a chapter that 
will be read with pride by posterity. : 

The Seventy-fourth Congress abdicated. It lost all in- 
dependence in the mistaken ardor of political ambition 
and in an illusory zeal for self-perpetuation. 
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